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LOSS. 
Oh! steadfast eyes, that looked in mine 
With such a tender, loving light— 
My eyes with sorrowing tears are dim, 
Since they are closed in endless night. 





Oh rare, sweet lips, that smiled on me 
As lips will never smile again— 
Thinking of them, now hushed for aye, 
My own grow white with sudden pain. 
Oh! strong, true hands, that held my own 
So oft in such a gentle clasp— 
My hands hang powerless by my side, 
Unnerved without their strength’ning grasp. 
Unwearying feet, that never tired, 
As up the shining heights they trod— 
Mine falter. as they tread alone 
The path that leads to them and God. 
Oh! brave, true heart, that held for me 
A love unchanged through good and ill— 
My heart is breaking with its weight 
Of grief, since thou ’rt forever still. 
Boston, MASS, Sanau L, Joy. 


PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.---No 7. 


JANE GREY SWISSHELM, 





The subject of this sketch was born in Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 6, 1815. 


mother Mary Seott. She was named after her maternal 


crandmother, who was 2 lineal descendant of a Scotch | 


branch of the family, whose most prominent representa- 
tive was Lady Jane Grey. They were among the earli- 
est Scotch reformers; were hunted by the Claver House 
dragoons, and many of them for conscience’ sake lost 
their lives and all that they possessed. 

James Grey, the ancestor of Mrs. Swisshelm, escaped 
to Ireland, and, with his family, passed through the 


siege of Londonderry, and was on the wall when King | 


William’s ships broke through the barriers and came to 
their relief. 


Mrs. Swisshelm’s parents were Scotch Covenanters, | 


members of the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, 
whose proud boast it is, that it never admitted a slave- 
holder to its communion. Fidelity to principle and ab- 
solute fearlessness were the foundations on which her 


character was built, and her whole life has been an il- | 


lustration Of these qualities. A single incident of her 
childhood is too characteristic to be omitted. 

When she was in her seventh year her father lived on 
Sixth street, Pittsburgh, opposite the present site of 
Trinity Church. The foundations of the church were 
at that time being laid, and they rested upon a populous 
graveyard. There was much excitement in regard to 
the desecration of the graves, and a great deal of talk, to 
which the thoughtful child listened with rapt attention. 
The place was said to be haunted, and having read in 
the Book ot Revelations that the graves were opened and 
the dead walked, she supposed that the walking of the 
dead was the legitimate resuit of the graves being opened, 


and that they were quite as likely to walk in Pittsburgh 
Instead of being filled with terror, how- | 


as in Patmos. 


ever, her sole desire was to see with her own eyes some | 


of these wonderful apparitions. So, night after night, 


she stole out and wandered among the graves, looking | 


for the ghosts that never appeared. 
One day there was a great excitement about a grave 
that had been opened, anil the occupant, in a wonderful 


state of preservation, left exposed by the workmen. | 


That night, as soon as it was dark, the fearless little in- 
vestigator stole into the church-yard, and groping her 
way among piles of stone and gravel, and over bones 


and skulls, found the grave described, and sitting down | 
As she sat | 


beside it, peered into its shadowy depths. 
thus, the moon came out from behind a cloud, and re- 


Her father was Thomas Cannon, her | 


| vealed a spectacle which might have given no slight | 
shock to the nerves of an adult. Relating the incident, 
she says, “No picture in my memory is more distinct than 
| that of this quiet sleeper, with folded hands lying over 
| the kerchiet that was crossed upon her breast, and the | 
full cap border surrounding her tranquil face. In the | 
| full expectation that the ghost would rise, I waited with 
| an awe, deep, solemn and tender, beyond the power of 
words to express, and when at length I heard myself, 
' called, I went away with disappointed expectation and | 
regret.” 
| From her earliest recollection she was taught that 
slaveholding and Christianity were incompatible, and 
that remembering those who were in bonds, and deliv- 
ering the oppressed, were duties second in importance 
tonone. The death of her father, which occurred when 
she was eight years old, did not interrupt her moral and 
religious training, which was carried forward not less | 
zealously by her mother. 
When she was fourteen, in compliance with her 
mother’s wish, she spent weeks going from house to 
house to get signers toa petition for the abolition of! 
slavery in the District of Columbia. Many a good | 





assuring her in sober earnest that negroes had so souls. | 
Even at this early age she argued her case so well that 
most of those to whom she applied, though they began 
with ridiculing, ended by signing the petition. 

In 1836 she married Mr. Swisshelm, a native of Wil- | 
kinsburgh, and went with him to reside in Louisville, | 
Ky. Here she saw so much of slavery that she made a 
solemn compact with herself to devote her life in all | 
practicable ways to its overthrow. While she was | 
groaning in spirit over this great wrong, sorrowing for 
those who were bound as if bound with them, she was 
summoned to the death-bed of her mother. Mrs. Can- 
non’s disease was cancer, and her sufferings were ex- 
treme, From September, ’39, till January, ’40, Mrs. Swiss- 
helm devoted herself to this labor of love, but during 
| that time she learned another lesson—that there were 
| wrongs to be righted besides those of the slave. 
| She learned that a wife’s time and services—no less 

than her person—belonged to her husband, that no mar- 
| ried woman had the right under the law to nurse even 
| her dying mother, except by her husband’s permission, 
and that for her time and services her husband could de- 








| mand and collect payment—that even the sacred duty of a 
| child to a parent might be utterly incompatible with the 

obedience promised at the altar. Speaking of that time 

she says: “The mental conflict was so great it brought 
| on a severe attack of brain fever. I seemed to be ina 
| pathless wilderness where no ray of light reached me; I 
| had vowed at the communion to follow Christ, and at 
the marriage altar to obey my husband; I was in a 
strait between two. In that land of thick darkness I 
| could see no gleam of the white robe of him whom I was 





| 


| content to follow to a palace or a prison, to the cross or 
the crown, but I clung fast to the one command, ‘Hon- 
| or thy father and thy mother, and when my mother | 
died, blessing me as a dutiful child, I knew that he had 
led me in the darkness and in the tempest.” | 


In *42 Mr. Swisshelm returned to the homestead, and | 
took charge of his father’s farm, at which time Mrs. | 
Swisshelm became mistress of the quaint home where I 
visited her, and which I described in my last. She had 
received from her mother a considerable estate, and the 


trouble of managing this led her to look into the laws 
| relating to married women. With these laws she was far 
| from being satisfied, as in two series of letters—one pub- 
| lished in the Spirit of Liberty, 44-5, and the other in 
the Pittsburg Commercial Journal, °46-7—she so ably 
| showed their injustice and the necessity for their revi- 
sion, that in the winter of ‘47-8 the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature passed the law granting to married women the 
| right to hold property. Edwin M. Stanton, at that time 
a young lawyer in Steubenville, Ohio, sought an intro- 
duction to Mrs. Swisshelm, and congratulated her on 
her success in the passage of the law, while Wm. Stokes, 
| also a Western lawyer, charging her with the responsibil- 





church member laughed at her for wasting her time;! member the excitement occasioned by these letters, 


church, in relation to discussing the subject of slavery. 
She was suffering from a severe illness at the time, and, 
unable to raise her head from the pillow, was bolstered 
up in bed to give utterance to her indignant protest. 
With no fear of man before her eyes, she stigmatized, as 
she felt it deserved, the inconsistency of a church that 
claimed to be Christian, and yet was doing its utmost to 
sustain the slave system and its manifold afrocities. 
The article was in rhyme, and was as sharp as a Damas- 
cus blade. It created a profound sensation and no lit- 
tle wrath. Mrs. Swisshelm was threatened with a libel 
suit, and her friends generally were horror-stricken at 
her rashness. 

This was in ’44; in °45 the Mexican war broke out, 
and the condition of the slave seemed more hopeless 
than ever. The Spirit of Liberty was discontinued, but 
Mrs. Swisshelm was invited to write for the Commercial 
Journal, of which paper her letters became one of the 
marked features. The editor entered his protest, but 
published her articles, only taking care that they should 
appear over her own name, so that if a suit for libel 
were brought she, and not he, might be the responsible 
party. Many of the residents of Pittsburgh will re- 


which spared neither the Mayor, Judges nor Generals, 
but dealt out even handed justice to all who aided or 
abetted a war for the extension of slavery. 
“Commercial Journal! Letter from Mrs. Swisshelm !” 
shouted the newsboys, and the edition went off with 
gratifying rapidity. CELIA BURLEIGH. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 
- —_——_ 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


CorsTON, SALTFORD, SOMERSET, ENG@., | 
August 3, 1870. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—Since my last we have had a suc- 
cession of thunderstorms, which happily have not done 
much harm to the wheat, now in process of being reap- 
ed—very early for us, but we have had an unprecedent- 
ed summer in point of heat and drought. 

On Monday last there was a meeting of the Victoria 
Discussion Society, at which Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen presided as chairman. A paper was read by Miss 
Wallington upon women as they are supposed to be, 
and women as they are. The lady cleverly argued that 
the false position in which women are often placed is 
due to the false ideas which men entertain respecting 
that position, and insisted that girls, like boys, should be | 
trained to useful occupations, for that the theory that 
ren were the natural and sole bread winners for wo- 
men was unsound. Miss Faithfull, as director of the 


| to be solved. 





society, then welcomed the distinguished Hindoo, whose 
efforts on behalf of female education in his own country 


or rather the non-audience, for I feel sure that the sup- 
ply of good actors for Shakspeare’s plays would be 
created by the demand of the playgoing public. But 
nothing now-a-days seems to go down except very sen- 
sational, not to say immoral things, both in the theatres 
and in books. I am sure there is need for this agitation 
about the higher education,and greater responsibilities 
of women, for there is great room for improvement! 

There is a good deal going on in London in the mat- 
ter of organizing societies for the relief of the sick and 
wounded in the European war. Miss Florence Night- 
ingale has done a noble work in her time, in calling 
serious attention to this sort of labor; and in practically 
working it out herself. English nurses have already 
gone to the seat of war, and I am sure if we should hap- 
pen to be dragged into the affray, that a whole army 
of Englishwomen will follow in the train as nurses for 
the wounded in camp. Weare gradually getting a little 
out of our conventionalities, and hope in time to be per- 
fect! 

Before I finish, I must just tell you with what pleas- 
ure I read your excellent JouRNAL—the articles and 
paragraphs in it are written with so much sense and 
spirit. I am, dear JOURNAL, yours truly, 

ALice B. LEGryrT, 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Mr. PLEASANT, Aug. 16, 1870. 

My DeEAR JournNAL:—So you and the Advocate 
have married, that is, according to the old law, you are 
both one, and that oneisthe JoURNAL. It is perhaps 
well for the cause in general, but Ohio cannot well af- 
ford to do withouta State organ. Nor can any State that 
is carryiag on a campaign. Now, what I would sug- 
gest to any State that is to some extent organized, and 
ready for campaign work, is,a cheap campaign paper, 
which shall put the people of the State in direct com- 
munication with each other; then, with two able, well 
sustained national papers, we can make headway. We 
must learn of the children of the world, so much wiser 
than the children of light in all their schemes for suc- 
cess. The executive committee of a State cannot afford 
to do without some organ that will publish all their no- 
tices and keep them posted in regard to the work in ey- 
ery county. 

But that means—well, ves, that is the great problem 
Should the East succeed, then we shall 





| know how to carry on the work West. A great fair, 


which shall concentrate effort, may be the answer to the 
question that meets us in our first endeavors, I find 
here that the people are very ready to let the work be 
done, if it can be at little cost to themselves, but as yet, 
the immense value of the movement is not received, 


were his chief passport to the good wishes of English- | People will give more to be amused than they will to be 


women. The chairman thereupon gave an eloquent 
address upon the present position of Indian women, and 
made an earnest appeal for help in the work of female | 
education, suggesting that, by going to India as gover- 

nesses, young Englishwomen would set an example, and 

inculeate principles which would be of immense good. 

At the close of the meeting a vote of thanks was passed 

to Miss Faithfull for the successful manner in which the 

session, which this meeting closed, had been carried 

‘through. It was pointed out that from a small begin- 
tentions such as its founder could scarcely have antici- 
pated. 

One pertinent remark of Miss Wallington’s I must 
not forget to mention, viz: That equality of privileges 
was surely not too great a demand, and could not by 
any possibility convert women into men. Those who 


undermine that mysterious something called the British 
Constitution, showed very little knowledge of, or faith 
in, either! 

The sessions of this Discussion Society begin again 
in November, and [have no doubt the meetings will in- 
crease in interest, especially as there will be another 
grand struggle for the Suffrage next session of Parlia- 





| ity of the measure, said, “You will live to rue the day 
| that you cast into every family in the State such an ap- 
| ple of discord.” 

| Having no children and little society, Mrs. Swiss- 
| helm’s active mentality turned almost instinctively to 


| authorship. A series of articles furnished by her to | 


| Neal’s Saturday Gazelte, and published over the signa- 
| ture of “Jennie Deans,” were very popular, attracting a 
| degr e of attention at once surprising and gratifying 
But with the discovery of her power, 
responsibility it imposed, a reverent 


| to their author. 

| came a sense of the 

| conviction that for this talent she must account to the 
Master. 

In view of the early bent of her edueation, it is not 

surprising that her thought soon took a direction that 

from the 


excluded her, articles popular newspapers of 


| the day. The expression of anti-slavery sentiments and 
| the publication of anti-slavery articles were luxuries 
| that cost too much for the majority of editors, so} as 
| her utterances grew more earnest, they were rejected. 
But through the columns of the Spirit of Liberty, if 


paper she wrote regularly, advocating the abolition of 
slavery, and seeking redress of wrongs for that class of 
| women who had no legal rights—the married. 

The first article that Mrs. Swisshelm published over 
her own name was a scathing ¢eriticism of the action of 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


ment. I see that the Ballot Bill has passed the second 
reading, and a fierce debate is expected upon that, and 
other election measures next spring. When that be- 
comes law, surely there will be no more twaddle talked 
avout the impropriety of women attending elections 
| and recording their votes. However, as far as that goes, 
| women do evince a very practical interest in elections 
| even now, for while I was once staying at a place in the 
| suburbs of London, an election was going on, and two 
| or three ladies of my acquaintance were running in and 
| out of the polling booth to note the progress of events 
| for their favorite, and rushing avout, beating up recruits, 
telegraphing for them, ete. 
| “Ah,” we said, “of course you are on our side, and 
| would like to have a vote yourselves ?” 
| “Oh, dear, no!” they replied, in differently pitched, 
| shocked tones. “We do not think of such a thing—so 
improper for a woman, etc.” 
Alas for the inconsistency of poor human nature! 
| The theatres in London, I hear, are at present more 
foolish than ever. “Twixt Axe and Crown,” by Tom 


| 
| 
| 


| zedound to the credit of Londoners in particular, and 
| English people in general, that Shakspeare’s plays are 
zta discount, and that Barry Sullivan failed some time 
ago in trying to get up even the legitimate drama. 


ing the Victoria Discussion Society had assumed pre- | 





instructed, and so we who feel its value must make sacri- 


| fices. How I wish some women who have means would 


aid our work instead of giving it to colleges for men, 
who have abundant means of sustaining themselves! 
Since I wrote you last I have helped to organize 
three Woman Suffrage societies. One in Trenton, in 
Henry Co., one in this city, a county society, and one 
at Prairie Grove. An -nteresting scrap of history was 
related tome at Trenton. Many years ago a gentleman 
came there from Delaware Co., Penn. He had there 
been one of four corporators for a social science club, 


| which has attained a national reputation, and his early 


asserted that this equality would subvert nature, and | 


interest had neverabated. He was a bachelor, and lived 
by himself for the greater part of his life. It was said 
that some early disappointment exiled him from home 
and friends, and that for many years his own brothers 
and sisters were not informed of his locality. 

However. that came to an end, and a maiden sister 
came to cheer his solitude for a time, but he would not 


' suffer her long to submit to the crude way of life that 





nowhere else, she could reach the public, and for that | Taylor, is about the best thing out, and it does not at all 


Peo- | 


he had come to love, and she returned to her Eastern 
home. He entertained many friends, and felt a deep 
interest im the progressive movements of the day. Lu- 
eretia Mott was his ideal woman, and he desired the es- 
tablishment of institutions that recognized the equal 
rights of all. He was over eighty years of age when he 
decided to carry out his life-long purpose, and build a 
hall for a social science club. He lived to carry out his 
purpose, and to see the hall comfortably furnished. 

The club was organized with an equal membership of 
men and women, and the offices were also divided, Mr. 
Greene being president and Mrs. Dr. Hall secretary. 
He was very anxious to secure some lady to lecture, but 
death called just as the work itself was completed, and 
sono lecturer was obtained. Quite unwillingly your 
correspondent gave the first lecture in the hall. Could 
generous men feel how much good such bequests would 
do, there would be more such noble charities. The 
name of George Miller should ever be held in grateful 
remembrance, 

Frank M’Kay was elected president of the society at 
Trenton, Belle Mansfield, Esq.,of Mt. Pleasant, of the 
Henry Co. society, and Mrs. Edith Coil of the Prairie 
Grove society. A. M. T. C. 

Sat — ni Ris Et 

At the third annual meeting of the Connecticut Peace 
Society, held Thursday, Aug. 18, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted as the eighth of a series of resolutions 
favoring Peace :— 

Resvlved, That we have assured hope in the women 
of the land that with their equal rights once.secured, 


ple often wonder whether it is that the audience is in | they, as mothers and teachers of our race, will set for- 


fault or the actors. 


I believe it is entirely the audience, | ward the work of peace to a successful consummation. 


SI 
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WOMAN'S PLACE IN EDUCATION. 
A GENEROUS PLEA FOR EQUALITY. 


dress of Dr. B. before the 
10a Tastitate of ER wes ttt 28, 1870.) 

After discussing the attempt to solve the great prob- 
lem of the age, edueation, Dr. Loring remarked, 
that foremost this work stands the female mind of 
ourcommunity. It is impossible to compute the amount 
of service which woman has rende in the work of 
sowing knowledge broadcast over the land. She has 
become the pioneer of advancing education. And even 
where the highest culture has almost become the rule 
and not the exception in society, where the college and 
the institute and the university offer to man the pro- 
foundest mysteries of knowledge, it is woman who is 
doing by far the lenge share in the work of popular 
education. Not only does she open the door of the 
temple of knowledge to all, but to many she is the 

riestess for all the rites performed within. In our own 

ommonwealth, crowded as it is with institutions of 
learning of the highest order, the female teachers con- 
stitute more than three quarters of our entire educa- 
tional force—there being 6,937 females employed in our 
schools, and only 1,085 males. Shut out from the great 
professions in which fame and fortune are made; de- 
prived of those opportunities which men enjoy in the 
business pursuits of life; insulted in the professional 
schools; considered out of place on ’Change, or in the 
garden, or in the arts; confined to the enervating labors 
of the sewing room or the factory; with civil powers 
and rights subordinated to superior force, or the re- 
straints of law and society; woman has assumed the 
task of teaching mankind, and in this respect, if in no 
other, has placed herself in intimate relation with the 
great controlling force of society—the labor of the cul- 
tivated mind. 

Does any one doubt that woman is acquitting herself 
well in this sphere of action? Why, the evidence of her 
success is all around us. No man, however high he may 
have risen, can forget who it was that moulded and 
directed his youthful mind, and led him first to the 
fountains. Of the great multitude engaged in the va- 
rious labors of life, not one can deny his obligation. 
And we cannot be unmindful of the fact, that among all 
the educational efforts made by our Commonwealth, one 
of the most successful has been the establishment of 
normal schools for the preparation of young women for 
the high service of teaching. The graduates of these 
schools have not yet disappointed us. They have filled 
us with faith in the education of women, not only for 

ractical work of every kind to which they are adapted, 
ut also for their elevation among the best scholars of 
our land. For I believe that to the female mind of a 
thoroughly cultivated society, will be entrusted here- 
after, much of the refinement, elegance and sublimity of 
thought, without which the world is but a barren waste. 

Perhaps not as a warrior, nor as a builder, nor in 
statesmanship, nor in oratory, has woman thus far dis- 
tinguished herself. But she has infused her gentle spirit 
into Christianity—anointing the feet of the Savior—the 
last at the cross, and the first at the grave. She has sat 
upon the throne, and ruled the state, as Mary and Eliz- 
abeth and Catharine reigned. She has represented her 
own side of life on the stage with that kind of power 
which made Mrs. Siddons and Rachel and Fanny 
Kemble immortal. -She has risen to unrivalled height in 
the realm of song—for no man has yet outstripped 
Malibran, or Grisi, or Alboni, or Jenny Lind, in the 
subduing influence of music. In poetry, Mrs. Browning 
and Miss Proctor, and Mrs. Hemans, and Mrs. Howe, 
have taught us that it is woman’s hand which can best 
unlock the chambers of the heart; and in the charmed 
realms of imagination she finds her native home. And 
in spite of man’s assumed superiority and her own en- 
forced inferiority through all the early ages of the 
world; in spite of deficient education, and education 
misdirected even when not deficient; in spite of phys- 
ical weakness, and her assignment to the least exciting 
and invigorating duties of practical life; in spite of gen- 
erally received social and civil law, she has taught man 
the virtue of self-sacrifice, has inspired some of his no- 
blest thoughts, has roused him to the sublimest action, 
has sat enthroned on that heaven to which he flies for 
aid and comfort in trial, and where he lays up all his 
treasures of refined and elevated and virtuous thought. 

Let those who insist on woman’s inferiority remember 
this. Man erects no temples to his inferior. But to 
woman he dedicates his best thought; he develops for 
her his highest art, ie erects his most gorgeous temple, 
he fights wis fiercest battle. He knows, if he has great 

wers, that his mother had them befure him; he has 
elt in the midst of blinding conflict and confusion the 
value of a sister's word; he stands feeble and abashed 
before the superior and elevating influence of a kind 
and tender, and wise and devoted wife; and he will not 
listen for a moment to the thought that either his 
mother, or his sister, or his wife, or his daughter, who 
has thrown new tendrils round his heart, is inferior to 
himself. He believes and knows that, as between hiin- 
self and them, it is a question, not of equality, but of 
identity. And he recognizes humbly and gratefully the 
beauty and pertectness of that dual creation, which God 
proelaimed as his great law, when in the beginning he 
made them male and female. I know no higher service 
which education can perform than to teach woman the 
character and maguitude of her power, and to teach 
man the value and importance of the feminine side of 
life; that side occupied by his instincts and attections, 
and which is not to be misled by expediency, or blinded 
by passion. * * * * 

But to what end is all this? Undoubtedly the estab- 
lishing of woman in her true position, as part of an 
educated Christian community. No longer the slave of 
savage life, no longer the mere ornament of a gilded 
and luxurious semi-barbarism, no longer a simple 
drudge, but the recognized ally of man in the work of 
running the world, she has now, offered to bear that 
general diffusion of knowledge which may strengthen 
and elevate her sex, and furnish opportunity for the 

rowth of profound female scholars and thinkers. I 
oe no idea that, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, all women are to become scholars; for I find 
that my own sex, after having had it all their own way 
in the matter of education for centuries, have failed to 
reach the point of universal scholarship. That there 
wil be female dunces, as well as male, 1 cannot doubt. 
But I am sure there will be no more; and I am more- 
over sure that, hereafter, no male blockhead will assume 
to have superior intelligence to all the women about 
him, simply because they are women, while he bears the 
semblance of aman. Neither do I expect that by edu- 
cation the nature and character of woman are to be 
ehanged. That she will retain still her peculiar duties, 
and characteristics, and sphere, no one can doubt. But 
I cannot conceive for a moment, why this sphere should 
interfere with her intellectual progress—any more than 
the hardest toil has thus far impeded the mind of man 
.in his defiant determination to explore the realms of 
knowledge. Why the ignorance and stupidity of the 
family should be confined to the nursery and kitchen, I 
cannot understand; neither can I understand why the 
.dining-room and the stable and the garden should claim 
to sess al] the wisdom. 

0, my friends, l have never yet found a man to be 
.any worse fur his intelligence, whatever might be the 
service in which I have employed him; and I have an 
impression that an intelligent and ‘vell-educated house- 
keeper will not complain of some cultivation on the 





part of the domestic. I have never found that igno- 
rance was a recommendation with those who er 
women in the various trades to which they are adapted. 
I never knew a man to boast of the ignorance of his 
wife—even when necessity compelled her to discharge 
unaided all her household duttes. In the midst of all 
our talk about educated labor, let us remember that 
educated female labor has its equal claims, If any la- 
boring man supposes that his house will be less tidy, or 
his food less palatable, or his clothes less carefully 
mended, because his wife knows something, he will ere 
long find himself mistaken. If any millionaire prefers 
an ighorant cook, or any mother prefers an ignorant 
nurse for her child, let them pause for a moment and 
consider whether it is prejudice or judgment which has 
control of their minds. The light of education has 
penetrated our workshops, and mills, and fields. Let it 
now penetrate our households, and, mye | stricken 
down the right of man to own the labor of his fellow- 
man, having established at last the equality of all men 
under the law, let us wipe out that theory so base, that 
female labor means drudgery and degradation. Open 
the doors for knowledge to enter in, and virtue, self- 
possession, and dignity of character will follow in the 
train. Educated woman will become her own protector. 
But more than all this. Educated woman will rise 
still higher in that sphere for which she is peculiarly 
fitted—the great work of teaching and guiding properly 
the human mind and heart in their first steps on the 
road of life. Among all occupations that of the teacher 
now stands foremost. And in no duty are men more 
earnestly engaged, than in presenting knowledge to the 
learner In an attractive and inductive form. The rela- 
tions, also, which exist between the teacher and the 
learner, are undergoing careful investigation, with the 
hope and belief, no doubt, that some stronger bond than 
authority, and some milder and more effectual influence 
than force, may be discovered for the mutual benefit of 
both. The appeal is now to the understanding-—less to 
pure memory. The familiar knowledge of the teacher 
is required as much as the printed page of the text- 
book. The mind of the pupil is now expected to be led 
hand in hand—not driven. A respecttul and intimate 
acquaintance is established between teacher and learner. 
The rod is looked upon as an evidence of weakness. 
And they who really believe in education as the proc- 
ess by wiich man is elevated in all his moral, intellec- 





tual and religious attributes are endeavoring to ascertain 
how far the influence of moral and mental forces alone 
can go in governing a school, and with how many schol- | 
ars a single teacher can become so intimate, as to un- 
derstand the wants of each, and become adapted to the | 
characteristics of each. Now, to application and gov- 
ernment of this description, woman is peculiarly | 
adapted. Her sway is not one of force. She commands | 
the instinctive deference of the rudest even, so long as 
she exercises her womanly faculties alone. The osheab| 
mistress stands in the same rank as the mothers and | 
sisters—and the hardest feel it. And it is only when a 
woman undertakes to play the part of a man, and to 
substitute force for her own milder influences, that she 
destroys her peculiar fitness for teaching and controlling 
children and youth. For the sound foundations of 
knowledge, then, we can best rely on female teachers. 
When it is so arranged that each well-educated school- 
mistress shall have the care of no more children than 
she can understand and influence, giving her an oppor- 
tunity to adapt herself to each child's characteristics, 
and to cultivate each child’s special talents, the foun- 
dations of education will be as complete as fallible man 
can make them. Let early teaching mean companion- 
ship, and the root of learning will be no longer bitter. 
That the educated woman will advance, as I have 
said, into the business of teaching in the higher branches 
of knowledge, there can be no doubt. Her capacity for 
wsthetic culture, for a proper appreciation of the beau 
tiful in poetry, and art, and music, and polite literature, 
is universally recognized. For the production of those 
graceful figures which enter into the manufacture of va- 
rious articles and fabrics of utility and beauty, the hand 
of woman is peculiarly fitted, and in all work of design 
she may find abundant occupation. In the authorship 
of books, intended to make learning attractive and mo- 
rality familiar, what has she not done already? We in- 
troduce our children to Mrs. Barbauld with affectionate 
emotions, and they introduce us to Miss Alcott and 
the creator of Prudy Parlin with childlike enthusiasm. 
In all that class of literature devoted to the sentiments 
and affections, women have eminently excelled; and 
many a history and essay on philosophy will be lost | 
from our libraries before * Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin” will be ex- 
tinct, or the names of Mrs, Stowe, and Gail Hamilton, 
and Mrs. Child, will be forgotten. Into the keeping of 
educated women, will undoubtedly pass, as time goes | 
on, the delicate structures of taste, and thought, and | 
fancy, and imagination. The mind of man is now oc- | 
cupied in material service, in devising means of wealth | 
and prosperity, in constructing railways, opening lands, 
conducting states, and binding all natural forces for his 
own use and benefit. Let him do this. But if this | 
must be so, let us consign to the keeping of cultivated 
woman, that undying wisdom, that profound philos- | 











| grant woman a place on the “Byard of ‘Trustees’ tor 


I8 IT SAD—AND WHY! 


Riding over pleasant hills in Connecticut, one day, 
with some would-be lovers in our party, a friend, speak- 
ing of her daughter, said, “How wonderful, how almost 
sad it is, that ‘we women’ have to settle the most solemn, 
important question of our lives at an age when so many 
of us are incompetent to judge of our own needs, before 
we really know ourselves or what will make us happy, 
and then the decision once made is so vital, so irrev- 
ocable, so enduring!” 

It was only a side remark—a hurried reflection, and 
as the current of common talk swept in all the com. 
pany, there was no opportunity for response ; but it staid 
in my thoughts, and while | considered how true it was, 
as a matter of fact, that young people do choose life 
partners mainly in their early and immature years, I 
reasoned with myself as to whether it was sad, and why. 

If, according to laws of their nature, youth of opposite 
sexes are most strongly attracted toward each other be- 
tween the ages of filteen and twenty-five—if during that 
period, attachments are oftenest formed that culminate 
in marriage, it would seem to be in accordance with 
Divine method, and why should it be sad? 

That it should be sad at all, can only be judged from 
the consequences of decisions made during early man- 
hood or womanhood, A late judicious observer says, 
“Of the majority of unhappy marriages it may be said, 
that at least one of the high contracting parties was too 
young, or too ignorant of his or her own needs, to choose 
wisely and well.” 

Now, if it be the order of nature that we should choose 
life companions early, and eariy choice is ordinarily be- 
set with peculiar danger, where is the mistake? Where 





committed to the Institution, the State provides that 
her case shall be examined by a male judge. He alone 
| decides it. And woman, who is supposed to understand 
her sex, is forbidden any voice in the matter. The re- 
sult of this is, many girls are taken there not fit for the 
place, through ignorance of their real condition. We 
would not advise that either a man or woman be ap- 
pointed alone for this trust, but that together they in- 
vestigate and decide the committal of every girl. 

Then there are objections, very serious, to the man- 
agement of the girls, after they are brought to the 
school. The Trustees assume the ground, that they can 
be educated for nothing but the kitchen, and that their 
time after they are indentured is to be spent in scrub- 
bing and cooking; although many of the girls are intel- 
ligent, and are only sent there for wilfulness or some 
slight offense, that could be cured with proper treatment 
in a few months. As they become awakened and ele- 
vated in nature, all of them do not look forward to a 
life spent in scrubbing and knitting stockings, with any 
more ambition than girls of their age in other schools, 
The Trustees complain in their report, that they haye 
trouble in finding suitable places of service for them, 
and that they frequently return dissatisfied. The fault 
lies in the school. ‘There should be various occupations 
taught besides this one. And girls should choose as 
boys do, what they would like to do, and that of which 
they can make a business after they leave. 

Many of them have sinned, but to get the comforts of 
life, which they have seen other women enjoy. They 
are sent to the school for reform, and after staying there 
till they become pure-minded, truthful girls, as the 
State provides, they are told—every one alike—to go and 
drudge in a kitchen, where, as we all know, there is lit- 





is the cause of disaster? Are God’s methods precari- 
ous? Or has society interposed to thwart the benen- 
cence of Divine arrangement? If young people fuii to | 
make such choice as results im conuubial happiness, | 
thruugh ignorance of their own wants or ignorance of | 
each other, what is the cause of such waut of kuowl- 
edge ? 

God has set: brothers and sisters together in families, 
that by mutual love and mutual duty home education 
aud domestic happiness should be best secured. As so- 
ciety is the aggregation of families, ought not the young 
of both sexes to mingie constantly during school lite, 
that they may share in the duties, the trials, the expe- 
riences of youth, aud so grow tu a just and reasonable 
estimate of each other, in the simple and comparative- 
ly sate relations of schuol trieuds? ‘There are many 
who, having added to large opportunities of observation 
the results of the experience of parents and older friends, 
believe that the proportion of Lappy homes, founded 
upon attachments made during schuui days, between the 
cuildren of neighbors, in the suupie intercourse of vil- 
jage life, is greater than of those furmed under any other 
Curcullstalices. 

If this be really so, it becomes young parents about to 
enter their children at school, to give the matter serious 
attention, and wisely determine whether they shall trum 
the first patronize schovis where buys aud girls are 
trained separately, or whether they shall couperate with 
those teachers who, haying become convinced that the | 
course commonly pursued is an unwise one, teach the | 
young of both sexes at the same time, F. M. 8. 

MARQUETTE, MICH. 
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THE LANCASTER, MASS., “INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.” 





Although the Massachusetts Legislature refused to | 


thus schvul, it dues not turbid those who feel a deep in- | 
terest in the Lustitution, trum visiting it, aud luspecting | 
carefully its condition. A lady bas been teaching there 
& part of the past year, for Wie purpose of studying its 
System; and by ler aid, wud seeing with my own eyes, 
1 uave becullie quite lauuilar With tle principies in op- 
erauioh, 

‘Lhe school has one of the most beautiful locations in 
New Enylaud, on a high table laud, amid a turest of Lue 
grandest vid eis. Lt consists of five families, living in 


tle money, and less encouragement. Disheartened, some 
go back to the school, and others, alas! to their old 
course of sin. The school has never provided for the 
study of horticulture, although the trustees have men- 
tioned ii, but have been haiting ever since the school 
opened—no one knows why.. We think the women 
connected with the *Girls’ Horticultural School” at New- 
ton would not have deferred so long. ‘The farm is in 
waut of help, and the girls in want of fruits and vegeta- 
bles tor their tables, and in need of more out-ol-doorex- 
ercise, 

Some of the Trustees advised that the matrons and 
teachers should eat at the same table with the girls, that 
it might seem more homelike. ‘The plan was adopted, 
but as there is not sufficient raised in the garden for all, 
the teachers partake and the girls look ou. This did 
not remind us of many home scenes, and is not necessa- 
ry to be. Enough can be raised for all, and without 
more expense, if the girls are taught to work. They 
should be instructed in horticuiture, not only to provide 
for them at the Lustitution, but as a business they can 
follow. We have seen a Class sitting hour after hour, 
knitting stockings of yarn coarse as ropes, meantime 
siuging Sunday-school songs at the top of their voices. 

it a girl should ask why she was taught kuitting, the 
trustees would teil her (according to their report) that 
she might have business when she became an old wo- 
man. 'his would instruct the girls to look ahead, it 
can’t be denied, but it appears they might better look 
fur something to uo im the years already at hand, One 
or two of the pupils have become very successful teach- 
ers. Very likely there are others, sullicieut to forma 
class, aud keep it in progress all the tune, But we are 


| sorry to see the ‘Trustees ignore in their report the idea 


of woman being educated broadly, as men are. ‘They 
forget that idle bands and empty mids are the great 
evils that led to the ruin of these girls, aud it seems 
they are providing very little to eimpivy these hands, 
aud strengtuen these minds when tuey shall again go 


}out tw struggle with the world. And this might be 
| done if the scuvovl Was based upon just aud sensible 


principles of iutelligeut labor. financially, the labor 
of tis school is not well employed, as it migut be if the 
articies to be mauwactured were of more account. 
‘There is another feature of the schuvi that is not 
wise, and is equally unwise in“ Boys’ Keform Schools” as 


ophy, that inspiring thought, of which I have spoken | as many ‘diferent houses, a few rods apart; all of tuem | here—the employing of one sex alone, to iniluence and 


as the immortality of man’s life here below. It is edu- 
cation which will enlarge woman’s sphere of usefulness, | 
multiply her means of subsistence, open new paths con- 
tinually for her occupation, in the arts, in letters, in | 
horticulture, in daily practical toil. It is education | 
which will develop her faculties, and make her labor, 
whatever it may be, light and dignified. 
Does any man fear the consequences of culture like 
this? If he does, let him ask himself what husband | 
was ever injured by a well-cultivated wite—a wite edu- | 
cated into high intelligence and morality, and into neat- 
ness and good order in her household? Did any father | 
ever regret the education he had given his daughters ? | 
Mark the intluence which a well educated mother has | 
upon her son; and do you not remember that female 
domestic, who, having been taught in a good New Eng- 
land school, carried into her daily tasks such modesty, | 
neatness, and intelligence, as illumined the house in 
which she was employed? Place the education of wo- 
man on the same foundation as that of man, make it 
equally broad, equally applicable, equally useful, aud let 
her work out the rest of the problem. If the weary 
merchant, or lawyer, returns from his labors to a do- 
mestic circle irradiated with the best thought and cul- 
turé, do you not think he would find that refreshment 
and repose which current frivolities have not yet pro- 
vided? Do you think the principle and conscience of 
our public men would be injured by the influence of in- 
telligent and thoughtful women in their homes? Do 
you think the enjoyment of our social assemblies would 
be clouded by the introduction of something better than 
gossip, and the empty compliments which tickle the 
vanity and weaken the head? And do you think that 
justice and right wouid be assailed, if every republia@n 
father, ‘turning his dying eyes upon his sons and daugh- 
ters, equally well-educated, should find that barbarous 
custum of making the sons the heirs to the largest in- 
heritance, as odious to him as it should be to every 
Christian? Or, if ways should be provided by which 
the mether could control her own offspring? Or, if the 
rights of property were made equal to the two sexe? 
Whatever of power, or social and civil influence or 
Sitiun, may arise from thorough female education, let 
us welcome heartily and speedily, as we believe in sodal 
and the eleyating iniluence of domestic cwti- 
vation upon the fireside, the church and the state. 





| not wise wor just—it is amiss, aud will be, so long 


| have correct theories about tue means of reforming 


ample in size, aud tur Lue Most part Cumlortable in ar- | 
rangement, Sv far tue State bas provided a cieau, | 
heaithy aud beauuiul huine ior these puor girs, burn | 
in sin aud vice, Jut the management of the schuvi is 


as the “Goveruimg board” is entirely in the bauds uf | 
men, ‘The girls im tbese schuvils receive no luiiu- 
ence eXcept Luat of women, 1 only ask Men WHO Lave | 
Voted tls arraugement of alfairs, bv yo there, aud study | 
the subject as 1 wave dune, Ww be Convinced of Lue lulu 
of my Criticism. 

‘Lue Lrustees consistof seven men chosen from differ- 
ent parts of the State. Of course they all believe they 


these erring girls, vut 1 und, that tur fucts, they depeud 
upon the testimony Of the women, who are in the 
school, at werk. ‘hese women, selected trom the 
miatrons, are called the “Advisury Board.” 

‘Lhe State never receives a report from them, because 
the ‘rustees teli us they preter vo report to tuem. What 
these Wulmen state to the ‘Lrustees, vv One KuUWs, UD- 
jess we are w inter it is the material from which they 
manulacture their reports. Now, if women are capa- 
ble of periuvruiiug all tue labor, aud furnisuing means to 
keep the ‘Trustees in their office, is it not very Unjust 
and unwise that they are not aliowed to associate with 
men on this “Board of Government?” Why should 
men do all the ruling, and women all the work? is a 
question ihat constantly arises, as oue goes in and out 
of this schvol, 1t argues of selfishness aud arrogance, 
on the part of men, that we believe they will yet blush 
to see recorded on the statute books of our Common- 
wealth. 

But aside from this injustice to woman, the school is 
in great need of her direct influence in the administra- 
tion of its atfairs. At the outset, when a girl is to be | 





control the schovi. The ‘Trustees tell us a great deal 
about the value of the matron as a mother to these 
girls, which is very true. but, as it is a iaw of Provi- 
dence that children should have two govd parents in- 
stead of one, Why is a father nul as necessary to these 
homes as @ mother? ‘Then, as it is Divine ordinance 
also that children of both sexes should grow up togeth- 
er, Wiy sliuuld they not meet here, in some of the nigh- 
er Classes, at least, tor mutual insiructiou? ‘Lhe teach- 
ers of bowl sexes would then be assuciated in all their 
work, and there would resuit a deeper interest and 
stronger attachment to the school, which would iu- 
crease its usefulness teu-fold. ‘Luis would end the com- 
piaint we constantly hear at the institution, “We have 
woman iniluence enough,” aud which seems to have 
been the principal objection in the winds of the women, 
who were sent down Ww the Legislature to oppose their 
sex being appointed upon tue Board of ‘Trustees. 
Now, tw set au these things riglit, the imiiuence of we- 
mau should be extended, and her splere of labor en- 
larged aud unlimited, and nowhere is tuere greater need 
of it than in this Keturm School tor Girls. L, 8. H. 


WHAT IS MY OWN?! 


ROBERT COL LYER’S OPINION. 








I cannot for the life of me feel as if I had the first 
right w what I possess. A man comes to my house and 
says he wauts to be married? Ll marry him in four or 
five minutes, and be gives me ten duilars. A few years 
ago { would work a week for ten duliars, and think I 
had done very well. Or a lyceum wants a lecture. I 
slip down in the alternoon, and come back next day with 
a hundred dollars. One mouth, L remember, when I 
worked at the anvil, I did every ounce of work that 
was in me, and my wages came Ww $73. Now, tuur times 
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a year I go to our church treasury and draw as much as 
I could earn in three years at my old work, and then 
plume myself in my secret heart on my handsome mod- 
eration in not demanding more salary. Now, what re- 
ligion is there in my saying that this is intrinsically mine 
to spend as I will, when Bill and Johnny are hammer- 
ing away on the old spot, at lower prices, if anything? 
Somebody says my talent makest his difference. Well, 
my talent, my great Teacher says, belongs to God. It 
is a trust to use wisely and well, and not to keep to my- 
self. Ilook through my church and city, and I say to 
a hundred men: “Why are you not living on twenty 
acres of hard-scrabble? Why are you not sailing be- 
fore the mast? Why are you not running ‘round as a 
country doctor, the most hopeless slave in your section 
except your horse? Why are you not a school-teacher 
boarding around? Why are you not a catch-penny 
lawyer, where a lawyer is a nuisance?” I say this, to 
myself of course, as I see great merchants and men, 
with splendid faculties of all kinds, making the.r mark 
and their money, and I say: “Your money and your 
faculty are permitted to you for the holiest uses. God 
gives you five talents, that he may get ten back again.” 
A rich Banker in heaven has given me a great trust; 
he has sent with it a fair white angel, called Conscience, 
to watch and guide and keep me right. If I drive that 
angel back to heaven, by perpetual insult and injury, 
its place will be taken by the fiend Remorse, Now, I 
want to keep on good terms with the angels. Every- 
thing beside is dust and ashes if that leaves me; and I 
can only be true to it as I am true to my trus:. To be 
sure that the gift in me, vut of which grows my fortune, 
is God's gift, is a vast inspiration to a just generosity, 
and turns the steel chain around my purse to a silken 
string. 


——esttt—t— 


ANEW HAMPSHIRE WOMAN ORATOR. 


The beautiful New Hampshire village of East North- 
wood is becoming wide-awake on the woman question. 
After inviting Mrs. Roberts to the platform on the 
Fourth of July, where she did honor to her sex, they 
have since wished to hear more, and by invitation of 
Rev. Mr. Favor, she delivered a lecture to young ladies 
iu the church last Sunday evening. Notwithstanding 
the excessive heat, there was a large audience of both 
old and young, ladies and gentlemen, representing the 
intelligece and culture of the town. 

Prayer having been offered by the Rev. Mr. Ashby, 
the lecturer rose and opened her remarks with the le- 
gend of the “Sleeping Beauty.” “Has beauty,’ she asked, 
“any prototypes in the guise of lovely maidenhood fallen 
in deep sleep in gardens terraced upon New Hampshire 
hills? I know our New Hampshire girls are not a 
sleepy set; they are ‘wide-awake,’ as the term goes, but 
a mental, a spiritual languor, succeeded by a heavy slum- 
ber, will sometimes steal over the unguarded senses in 
even this exhilarating atmosphere.” ‘The lecturer then 
proceeded to inculcate the necessity of a higher mental 
and spiritual culture. Reference was made to the lives 
of Margaret Fuller and Mrs. Browning as examples of 
fully awakened womanhood. The speaker closed with 
a touching appeal for a higher spiritual life. 

The lecture lasted nearly an hour-and was listened to 
with the closest attention. Mrs, Roberts is a talented 
writer, and has an hereditary gift for public speaking, 
being the daugliter of a clergyman who often shared his 
pulpit with his wife, the former speaking in the morn- 
ing, the latter in the afternoon. Her manner is quiet 
and unassuming, but her rich contralto voice and dig- 
nified presence lent a charm to the beautiful and inter- 
esting discourse. ** 

East Norruwoon, N. H. 





EDUCATED CONSERVATIVES. 


BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


[What Mr. Phillips says in the last National Standard 
of the anti-slavery movement, is equaily true of the 
Woman Sutirage movement, that it illustrates the ha- 
bitual conservatism of scholars and colleges. What he 
says of Loweil, especially, will be read with sad sympa- 
thy by many who looked to that brilliant man as a mor- 
al leader during his brief early period of radicalism. Yet 
Mr. Phillips hardly gives the true eXplanation of Lowell’s 
present reictionary attitude. It would be more just 
to say that he is really conservative by temperament, and 
was only jed into Abolitionism by the effervescence of 
youth. His nature had in this respect nothing in com- 
mon with such men as Emerson and Whittier, whose 
sympathies with progress keep them always young. 
And fortunately for America, most of our leading lit- 
erary men share these sympathies. Even Hawthorne, 
who is the stock instance on the other side, wrote in his 
diary, that he was ‘more an abolitionist in feeling than 
in principle.” His heart was right, though his head was 
wrong. T. w. H.| 

“The anti-slavery cause shows the cowardice and 
shallowness of what styles itself the educated class here. 
No social question ever gets fearlessiy treated till we 
make politics turn on it. Show us the scholarship that 
has ever instructed the American people on a great liv- 
ing question. VPinchbeck culture,snobbish morals, ar- 
guinents such as are used to frighten children in the dark 
—these are our literature. Une who has not moral 
sense enough to save him from proclaiming himself, un- 
der bis own hand in a daily journal, a getter of goods 
under false pretenses, professes Ethics in a Divinity 
School, and dogmatizes on morals at the head of a 
weekly literary journal, Our pilfered science, spoilt in 
the stealing, begs us to wait till it proves that slavery is 
only one stage of human progress, and that intemper- 
ance never beggared one man or murdered another, be- 
cause alcohol is not technically a poison, : 

One of the first three or four of American writers— 
poet and critic too—atter doling out to us in the pages 
of what is called our best monthly, the commonplaces 
of a Virginia dreamer’s diary—an exceptional character 
anywhere, doubly so there—gratifies his summer-spleen, 
betrays his shallow loyalty, and stultifies his own logic 
by moaning forth, “And this was one of the class whom 
we have heard called barbarians by men who are proud 
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statesmanship would exclude from all share in poli- 
cs. 
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Yet the pen which was betrayed into this absurd 
strain is one of which we may justly be proud—strong 
in original power, with the very best of scholastic train- 
ing, and whose first sympathies were with progress, jus- 
tice and reform, Poisoned with ink, smothered in a 
college, “chilled by the shadow that his own fame casts 
before him”—is this his epitaph? Or shall we say, mis- 
led by a weak literary fancy for a pet style,—ethics 
yielding to sentimeyt,—or splenetic with fastidious 
weariness at so long hearing Aristides called the Just? 
No matter which. American scholarship, sicklied over 
with spleen or weariness, can give the people no help.” 





THE ORIGIN OF OUR NATURAL RIGHTS, 


God has endowed humanity with certain wants and 
faculties, to sustain and develop human life. These are 
the foundation, and from these originate our natural 
rights. Earth, air, water and food, are necessary for 
our existence. 
Human laws say that a large portion of humanity 
whom God sends here are trespassers, that they have no 
right to a foot of ourearth. God says “all have an equal 
right.” Would a just God send trespassers upon others’ 
possessions? God has endowed all with numerous and 
equal faculties of mind, and their legitimate exercise or 
gratification is necessary for our happiness and develop- 
ment, and no human law should be enacted to place 
any barriers between these faculties and their legitimate 
gratification. 
Human laws should be merely a regulatiqn and 
agreement among ourselves, to sustain each other in 
these natural rights. Now, when anybody will show 
that man possesses a single faculty of mind that woman 
does not, then 1 will grant that he has one more natu- 
ral right than she has—and if he will show that that 
faculty is naturally adapted to govern others, and not 
himself, then I will suecumb, and let him make laws for 
women. But until that time I must hold that women 
should have an equal voice in the social institutions 
that govern her. J.S. THomson. 
CAMPTOWN, PA. 


VINNIE REAM’S STUDIO. 


Miss Vinnie Ream’s studio is by far the most tasteful 
otany lady artist in Rome. Upon the wall on one side 
hangs the American flag; upon the other, two small 
French flags are arched over a portrait of Gustave Doré 
and a sketch of “Judith,” made by him for the artist. In 
one corner is a pile of stones mossed and ivied over, upon 
which a pair of ringdoves coo. All around are baskets 
and bouquets of flowers. We found Miss Ream, a blithe 
little lady, in her short blue frock, and figured apron 
with sleeves, a blue veil folded like a turban around her 
head, with the ends hanging loosely behind, from be- 
neath which a few rich brow curls drop out. Her eyes 
are large, dark brown, with an interestingly sorrowful 
expression, when not lit up with smiles, Her figure is 
quite petite, but full of activity and energy. She is 
childlike in the frankness and simplicity of her manners, 
and wins every person who meets her by her gentle vi- 
vacity and accomplishments. To-day’s visit to her stu- 
dio is doubly interesting, for it affords us an opportunity 
of seeing one of the world’s celebrities, the great musi- 
cal composer, Liszt, who is sitting for his bust. He is an 
elegant looking old gentleman, with a head very much 
like Henry Clay's, one that would command attention 
amidst a thousand. He takes a wonderful interest in 
our little American sculptress, and as she rapidly 
moulds the pliant clay more and more into a striking 
likeness, the great composer bursts out in rhapsodies of 
compliment, jumps up, and pats her on the head with 
the most parental approbation. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Henry Ward Beecher thinks one deaconess worth 
about two average deacons, 


A Bengal lady, tired of the restraints and monotony 
of domestic life, has turned highwayman. 

A widow lady in Durham, Me., has worked out her 
road tax for this year with a horse and cart. 


A California lady has taken to silkworms as pets, and 
has raised a large colony for ainusement, 





Anna Dickinson’s friends deny that she ever planned 
or thought of planning a joint lecture tour with Olive 
Logan. 

Remember in reading war news that the right bank 
of the Rhine, or any other river,is the bank which is on 
the right hand as one looks down the stream. 


A row in the Free Methodist Church in Canandaigua, 
N. Y., turns on the question whether a mw shall sit 
with his wife in church, as he insists upon doing, despite 
the rules. 


A woman writes to the New York Evening Post, that 
when the men refuse to pay court to silks, panniers, frills 
aud chignons, the other sex will go over to calico in 
battalions. 


antagonist. 
principal of Elmwood Seminary, at Glen’s Falls, N. Y., 


in Kalamazoo, Mich., from starvation, having refused to 
take any food for nearly two weeks before her death. 


riage ceremony is performed according to the discipline 
of the church, and that neither State nor city government 
has any right to interfere with it. 


hind them, when they all voted. But while these ruf- 
fians vote, helping to elect legislators which control 
women, not a woman in that State can cast a ballot— 
not even Miss Lew, who received the Richmond post- 
office as a reward for her self-sacrificing loyalty. 


A correspondent, writing from Kissengen, says that 
there are many Americans in that town who cannot 
get out of it. Many Germans are thére who claim to be 


The correspondent has an old insurance policy which 
answers every purpose; its beautiful engraving and its 
pretentious size never failing to secure safe transit. 


A Saratoga correspondent writes: “The story you 
have seen in metropolis papers, about a ladies’ club- 
house in Saratoga, is as fabulous as the Cave of Circe. 
There is no such thing here; and I trust, never will be. 
We have more than enough vicious women and lady- 
adventurers, but they have no organizing talent, nor 
any social coherence to maintain a gaming house for 
themselves. 


The Empress purposes to go to Metz in a few days. 
She intimated her intention to one of her near female 
relatives, and stated that this journey being in prospect 
when the Emperor left, she had thought best not'to ac- 
company him. “But I shall go to embrace my boy,” 
shé added, “and to bid good-by to those who will never 
return.” Her Majesty receives dispatches several times 
a day from the camp. 


One of ‘the most important rules of the science of 
manners is au almost absolute silence in regard to your- 
self. It isa great advantage to keep quiet, gracefully and 
naturally. Self-control is the best evidence of a culti- 
vated intellectual and a clear conscience. It is a great | 
pleasure to meet those who wisely listen and observe— | 
who view what is said without prejudice, and with or 
without advice commit no errors. Nothing is so diffi- 
cult to do, nothing so rarely done. 


Mrs. Brewster truly says that the sculptor Crawford 
is not known to the whole American people as he 
should be. His biography has never been published. 
The life of such a representative American artist should 
be written before the generation who knew him person- 
ally passes away. No one could perform this task bet- 
ter than Mr. Hillard, whose article on Crawford in a 
last year’s number of the Atlantic Monthly proved how 
thoroughly he appreciated the works of our great Amer- 
ican sculptor. 

Gen. Count Moltke has become more taciturn than 
ever, and as this is well known, scarcely anybody ever 
speaks to him, but everybody waits until he speaks. 
Some few days ago the tacit convention was broken by 
an individual who claims to be one of the grandees of 
the Bourse. “Well,” he said, on meeting the general in 
the street, “how are things getting on, general?” 
“Thank you, sir,” replied the general, “my rye is 
getting on beautifully, but my potatves are very back- 
ward,” 


Charles Sumner passed through this city Friday night 
on the way to Buston. He had been visiting Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant at his beautiful country home on 
Zion's Hill in Cummington, Mass., but found life there a 
little too retired, and the mails too meagre. The idea of 
an editor’s house without a paper less than two days old! 
The Senator went for the news room under the * Massa- 
soit” with a famished eagerness, and rolled off east ward 
devouring the New York papers.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 

The liberal reform party in Utah has almost won a 
victory, polling 2,000 votes for its candidate in face of 
the ostracism by the church of all connected with the 
movement; an ostracism that extended not only to the 
living, but to the dead. The church leaders preventing 
the people from attending the funeral of a child, in one 
case, because its grandfather was in the movement. If 
there are, as reported by telegraph, only about 4,000 vo- 
ters in Utah, the reform candidate would seem to stand 
some chance of an election. But a new element has 
come in. ‘The Mormon women have voted! 


The Saturday Review thus notices Mrs. Whitney and 
Miss Alcott, whose books are much praised in Eng- 
land: “Some American books are perhaps the best of 
their kind for the present generation, leaving untouched 
our old favorites, which, however, have by this time ac- 
quired a certain musty and morocco air, and are not 
quite in harmony with the times. If we might single out 
one which seems to us perhaps the best of all, it would 
be ‘Faith’ Gartney’s Girlhood; but here we have 
‘another, ‘An Old-Fashioned Girl,’ which runs the 
forner favorite hard, though it has not the fun and hu- 
mo: to be found in ‘Faith Gartney.’ ” 


Gustave Doré’s last drawing is said to be the most 
spirited and dramatic ofall his works, although decided- 
ly inappropriate at the present moment. It represents 
the French army marching by night, weird and shadowy, 





The excitement about the war has helped the ex-Em- 
press Carlotta, of Mexico, to regain her sanity. The ca- 
ble says she now manifests the deepest interest in the 
| events transpiring around her. 


One of the religious papers say+: “We have toomany 
ministers; we have too few preachers, A minister is a 
member of one of the learned professions, and he feels 
it. A preacher isa man who has something to say, and 
who says it.” 


The funeral of Henry C. Wright was held in Paw- 
tucket on Friday last at one o'clock P.M. William 
Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips were present. 
Henry C. Wright will be remembered as one of the ear- 
ly abolitionists. 

The Empress Eugenie is said to be devoured by a 
restless fear o! the consequences of the great struggle she 
did so much to bring about. For hours she is engaged 
in consultation with her confessor, and her features 
have assumed a careworn and haggard appearance. 


Mr. Bancroft sends from Berlin $2,000 to found a schol- 
arship at Phillips Exeter Academy, with the message 
that “A schoolboy is forgotten in the places of his haunts, 
but for himself he can never forget them.” He entered 
Phillips Academy at the age of eleven, in 1811. 





to owe their culture to slaveholding Athens and Rome 
This is one of the very persons whom our shortsighted 


“Mary Magdalen had seven devils cast out of her. I 


= 


along the banks of the Rhine, while on an eminence, 
| neat the troops. stand a group of the first Napoleon’s 
| veterans, who, in spirit brightness, wave aloft their ban- 
| ners and encourage their successors. The intensity of 
| pover and dramatic force of the painting are represent- 
| ed as unrivalled, and its effect upon even the common- 
|estand most plodding people is said to be instantaneous 


| and most powerful. 


Anna, wife of Garibaldi, from her marriage to her 
desth—a period of ten years—followed her husband in 
‘ allhis campaigns, sharing the toils of the march, the dan- 

ges of the battle, the perils of the camp, often pitched 
anid death-breeding marshes, fording rivers, crossing al- 
most impenetrable forests, or fighting by his side. ever 
brave, hopeful and cheerful, aiding in his arduous labors, 
and comforting him in the hours of adversity and defeat. 
| Anexceilent rider, she was present in nearly every en- 
gagement, rallying and encouraging the dispirited troops, 
| carrying orders to distant parts of the field, or minis- 
terng to the wounded or dying men. She died on the 
banks of the Po, within reach of Austrian shot, in 1849. 


The intelligence from China is far from agreeable. 
| Inaddition to the massacre of the French residents and 
abase of the nuns at Tieftsin, near Pekin, already re- 
| ported, it is now stated that Protestant chapels were de- 








never heard of a man having seven devils cast out of|safe. At Nankin similar scenes threatened to occur, 
him,” growled a cynical old bachelor, in the course of a | and were prevented only by the prompt arrival of Eng- 
discussion on the woman question. “No, they are not |lish gunboats to 
cast out yet, I believe,” was the quiet response of his fair| cause of the excitement in the latter 


protect the foreign residents. ‘The 
place was an in- 


sane suspicion on the part of the Chinese that the for- 


Elizabeth Ann Swartout, founder and for many years eigners were kidnapping their children, and at Tientsin 
the missionaries were ch 


became insane some time ago, from too close applica-|children and putting their eyes out. Further particu. 
tion to study, and died recently at the lunatic asylum |!rs from these places will be looked for with anxiety. 


with murdering native 


The Empress is a daily devotee at the shrine of Our 


Lady of Victory. She comes incognito, repairs to the 
The Catholic clergy of St. Louis refuse to fill cut the | Shrine, prays, deposits her offering, and departs, When 
printed blanks containing certain questions to be asked | the army set out for the Italian war, she presented O. L. 
of parties applying for marriage, and sent by the Board O. V. (Our Lady of Victory) with a splendid candelabra, 
of Health to all city ministers, claiming that the mar- | Which was duly honored wi h a distinguished place in 


that lady's cabinet of religious curiosities. Her Majesty 
has just added another similar gift to the same cabinet, 
It is a somewhat curious sight to see the Virgin’s chapel 
lighted up, as it is every night now, with scores of ta) 


The prisoners in the Yanceyville, Virginia, peniten- | on the triangular wooden frame affected to the illumi- 
tiary were all marched to the polls with bayonets be-|natory service of the shrine, and around and about a 


literal crowd of kneeling women engaged in silent prayer. 
Who shall dare tear away the veil from those agonized 
hearts of mothers and sisters, bursting with the frenzy 
of bereavement, the anguish of suspense—with appre- 
ys for the safety and the return of the loved ones 
away 


The Journal of Chemistry is of the opinion that Dr, 
Franklin has not yet been surpassed in the construction 


American citizens, and passports are in great demand. | of lightning rods. It recommends the old kind. It is 


made of iron, from three-quarters of an inch to an inch 
in diameter, without joint, “insulator” attachment, or a 
multiplicity of points. It can be made by any black- 
smith, The earth connection rod is a very important 
matter, If there are gas or water pipes near the build- . 
ing, have the rod securely fastened to a band of copper, 
and let this pass around the iron pipe. If there are no 
pipes at hand, have the rod terminate in a well, or if 
that is not accessible, dig a deep hole in the earth, so as 
toreach permanent moisture, peur in a bushel of char- 
coal, and carefully bury the end of the rod in this. 
Three or four copper points may be affixed to the end, 
radiating horizontally. This form of conductor accords 
with the principles of electrical science as at present 
understood, 

The only publication which has criticized Charles 
Dickens is the Saturday Review, a pretentious, white- 
kid sort of weekly, that affects cynicism and epigram- 
matic writing, and is very pompous and dull in large 
type, and waspish and supercilious in its smaller fonts, 
It pitches into Dickens’ will, taking the part of Mrs, 
Dickens. It says: “With the worst taste, Mr. Dickens, 
when in the vigor of life, affronted his wife by making 
his married life public property, and dying, he has re- 
peated the wrong and offense. Profuse and unctuous 
and stilted in his expressions of gratitude to his wife’s 
sister, liberal in the provision that he has made for that 
lady, not forgetful of another lady, he has reduced his 
wite’s income by one-half after his death, with sothe- 
thing of a self-laudatory announcement that he has al- 
ready been far too generous to her during his life ;’’ and 
concludes: “Are we to believe that all his duties to 
his wife were summed up by giving her an annuity, with- 
out a single word of recognition, or, if it were needed, of 
forgiveness and reconciliation ?” 


Gdugational. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL. 
A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES, 


This School was established in 1354 by Nathaniel T. Allen and 
Rev. Cyrus Pierce, co-laborers for some years as Principals of the 
Model and Normal Departments of the first Normal School in 
America, 

In the organization of the School, the principle was recognized 
that the union of the sexes, in family and in school, conduces, 
under proper management, toa better moral development, and of- 
fers a more healthy mental stimulus than the education of either 
sex alone, and this experience of nearly seventeen years only 
confirms the correctness of that principle. 

The School is conducted in three departments, viz: a Kinder- 
garten, a Training-School and an Acadamic Department. Its 
corps of teachers embraces graduates of Harvard College, the Pol- 
ytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., the Massachusetts and Prussian 
Normal Schools, and a pupil soon to be graduated at Madame 
Kriege’s Kindergarten Training-School in Boston. 

Classes always in preparation for business, for teaching, for col* 
lege, and for the scientific schools. 

While it is not intended to give undue prominence to any one 
branch of study, the attention of parents is especially called to 
the Modern Language department, in charge of two ladies, one 
a German Normal scholar, the other an American, but for many 
years a resident abroad, who together speak, as well as teach, all 
the desirable languages of Southern Europe. Language, then, 
as well as Music and the Sciences, may be made a specialty either 
by pupils in the School, or by those who, having completed a 
school-course, wish to come in for recitations alone; while the 
large number—14—of teachers employed enables the School to of- 
fer to timid, nervous and exceptionally backward scholars the ad, 
vantages of private tutorship until fitted to join classes. 


For further particulars address 
JAMES T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass. 

















CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

In accordance with the request of several families who wish 
their daughters to have an education similar to their sons, girls 
will be admitted to all the departments of this school. 

The forty-third year will commence September 12. Application 
may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Saturdays, after 
August 1, from 9 till 2 o’clock. Catalogues containing terms, &c., 
may be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams,, 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 

July 30. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Fall term commences first Monday in October: For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 


~ WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Nerth College Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
The Lk = Annual Session will commence on Thursday, 


October 13, 1870, and continue tive months. 
For Catalogues or further information address, 


E. H. Cleveland, M.D.; 








stioyed at the same time and several converts murdered. 
Tile missionaries and other foreigners were, happily, all 
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REDUCTION OF PRICE. 
ONE DOLLAR FOR FIVE MONTHS !! 


Knowing by experience that those who once subscribe 
seldom willingly discontinue, we offer the Woman's 
JovuRNAL from the first of August for the five months 
ending January 1, 1871, for the gum of one dollar. 

Our increased circulation, consequent, in part,on the 
consolidation of the Woman’s Advocate with the Jour- 
NAL, enables us to reduce the price of our paper from 
$3.00 per annum to $2.50. Clubs of ten will receive the 
paper at $2.00. Our rates of advertising, for the same 
reason, are increased 50 per cent. 

Now, then, let us double our circulation. Let all our 
friends, and all the friends of the Advocate, East and 
West, go to work at once, and get us ten thousand new 
names at one dollar each, during the month of August. 
Good friends, you can do it if you will each get one 
name. In no other way,can you help the cause so 
much. Speak to your friends and neighbors. Almost 
every one you ask will feel able and willing to invest 
one dollar. 


2@™ More than four columns of matter are crowded 
out of this week’s JournNAL—a Connecticut letter, one 
from London, a very interesting article by “H. B. 
B.,” one also by Meta Landor, another from a Phila- 
adelphia correspondent, our own editorials, “ Mak- 
ing the Best of It, No. 2,” with other matter. We 
could fill a sheet twice the size of the JOURNAL, every 
week, with articles from the ablest pens in the country. 
Roll us up so large a subscription list that we can afford 
to enlarge, when we can receive more advertisements, 
and publish more, and a greater variety. 0 


— oe 


WOMEN AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 


On a late trip to the White Mountains, I chose the 
delightful route which leads up the Valley of the Con- 
necticut, and takes the traveller past a series of lovely 
views to that best centre of mountain excursions, Beth- 
lehem. Taking Amherst on the way, I visited the tran- 
quil little college town, which is fast attaining a wide- 
spread fame for its admirable cabinets in three different 
departments. The museum of “bird-tracks” collected 
by Dr. Hitchcock is world-renowned, and as one opens 
its door, the rather tomb-like aspect of these multitudi- 
nous slabs of stone makes it seem a fitting mausoleum 
for the man of science, who created for himself a whole 
department of paleontology, and bequea‘hed to his col- 
lege this astonishing series of hieroglyphics. Only in- 
ferior to this in interest is the collection of meteoric 
stones brought together and arranged by Professor 
Shepard—a collection which has no rival in America, 
and but one or two in Europe. ‘That speaks for remote- 
ness in space, as the other cabinet for remoteness in 
time. There is yet a third cabinet, formed by the 
younger Dr. Hitchcock, and exhibiting Indian relics in 
the fullest and best arranged manner that I have ever 
seen. 

In visiting these cabinets, and seeing everywhere in 
new buildings the signs of life in the college, I could not 
but wish that the report several times mentioned by the 
Springfield Republican might be true,and that the in. 
stitution had now declared itself ready to admit women. 
4 was sorry to learn, from the President of the College 
himself, that the report was incorrect, and that the facts 
of the case are only as follows :— 

The subject has never been brought forward, in any 
way, among the trustees. No application has yet been 
made by any young lady in person; but inquiries have 
been made by the brother of one applicant, and 
the young lady was advised to call in person on the 
President, which she has not done. It is impossible to 
say what might be the result of persistent application ; 
but it is certain that any such applicant would be 
strongly discouraged, on the ground of deficiency of ac- 
commodation. “Not of prejudice,” as the President as- 
sured me, since he was in favor of giving girls the 
same advantages with boys in all respects; and many 
young ladies of Amherst had already attended the sci- 
entific lectures of the university, though without formal 
recognition. But he considered that it would not be 
agreeable to any young lady to be the only representa- 
tive of her sex among several hundred young men; al- 
though he expressed the opinion that should she be ad- 
mitted, after all, and be a person of tact and good sense, 
she would meet with no annoyance whatever. He just- 
ly remarked that at Oberlin they had the advantage of 
beginning with arrangements fully planned for the ad- 
mission of both sexes; that this greatly simplified the 
whole problem for them, and that the plan of joint edu- 
cation had certainly worked very well there. 

Nevertheless, it is my impression that the experiment, 
when tried in our New England colleges, will not be pre- 
ceded by any formal opening of the doors to women, 
but only by the admission of one or two pioneers, as at 
the University of Michigan. Should one of these pio- 
neers take a good collegiate rank, as in that university, 
and maintain a quiet and dignified demeanor, it is likely 
that her career would be peaceful and triumphant, and 


that she would open the door to all the rest. 
T. W. H. 


"s(x NEW PARTY. 


A new political party was proposed, a few weeks 
since, by the New York Nation, to be composed of a co- 
alition of the friends of Woman Suffrage, Liquor Pro- 
hibition, and Labor Reform. 

Such a combination would be exceedingly acceptable 


to those who favor all these objects. It would possess 
the elements of political success. A majority of the 
earnest friends of each are in favor of all. Massachu- 
setts could be carried by such a coalition. Success in 
Massachusetts would be followed by success every- 
where. 

Unfortunately, a minority in each party are not in 
favor of such a union. There are prejudices to be over- 
come and discrepancies to be harmonized. As yet, no 
such combination has been effected. It is possible that 
“the hour has not yet come.” But, until it comes, nei- 
ther temperance nor labor reform can achieve perma- 
nent success. 

In the National Standard of last week, Wendell 
Phillips publishes a remarkable editorial, entitled “Tem- 
perance,” which begins as follows :— 


It seems now as if temperance and the struggle be- 
tween capital and labor would form the basis of the 
next political parties. At one time, whether woman 
should have the ballot seemed likely to be the next po- 
litical question. And no doubt that movement is writ- 
ing its own rapid victory on every statute book. Still, 
no separate political party for that purpose is proposed 
anywhere. If any new and infamous outrage on wo- 
man, like the Contagious Diseases Laws, of Great Brit- 
ain, should rouse popular feeling here, possibly on such 
awave the movement might rise immediately to dis- 
tinct political character. It is more probable that grad- 
ual changes in the laws will render any such mustering 
into political ranks unnecessary. 

Meanwhile, several angry issues will crowd out old 
questions, and make the national election of 1872 turn 
largely on the claims of the workingmen. This year 
Massachusetts will follow the old lead of Maine, and di- 
vide at the ballot on the question of Prohibition. 


Can any outrage be perpetrated on woman more infa- 
mous than the present law of Massachusetts, which robs 
every married woman of her children? Can any new po- 
litical qatrage exceed the present system, which ignores 
her very existence? We differ entirely from the opin- 
ion expressed by Mr. Phillips, that Woman Suffrage will 
be carried without specific party action. Our experience 
in Kansas and Vermont is conclusive to the contrary. 
The political subjection of woman can no more be abol- 
ished by “gradual changes in the laws” than chattel 
slavery could have been so abolished. Woman Suffrage 
can no more be established in state or nation “without 
mustering into political ranks” on that specific issue, 
than Manhood Suffrage could have been established 
without the Republican party at its back. 

There is an inevitable sequence in the development of 

society. “One thing at a time” is the motto of practical 
action. Political wisdom foresees and concentrates upon 
the next step. Manhood Suffrage being established, 
what is the next step? Wendell Phillips says—or seems 
to say—‘**Temperance, or Labor Reform, or both, then 
Woman Suffrage.” We say, “Woman Suffrage first, 
then Temperance and Labor Reform, if you will.” 
Without Woman Suffrage an accomplished fact, as a 
condition precedent, labor reform can never be estab- 
lished, and temperance can never be enforced. 
It is amazing that the opponents of intemperance and 
monopoly (of whom a large proportion are our friends) 
should fail to see that Woman Suffrage is the first and 
indispensable preliminary to the results they seek. The 
means to their end. _The fulcrum to their lever. The 
motive power to their engine. 

Bishop Simpson has well said that the vices of our 
great cities can never be suppressed without the votes 
of women. Two-thirds of all the citizens of Massachu- 
setts who favor temperance—one half of all her citizens 
—are to-day disfranchised because they are women. 
The remaining one-third of the temperance party, shorn 
of its actual numerical supremacy, is waging an unequal! 
battle at the polls, against overwhelming odds, instead 
of first effecting a union with its own disfranchised ma- 
jority. Shame on such puerile tactics!’ Marshall Mac- 
Mahon attempted to fight the Prussians on the same 
principle. He was beaten. Let the Temperance party 
of Massachusetts take warning. Without the votes of 
the women they can never succeed. With the votes of 
the women, they will be masters of the situation. 

Ninety-nine out of every one hundred women are in 
favor of temperance. How can the votes of men alone 
—equally divided between friends and enemies of pro- 
hibition—effect a permanent settlement of the ques- 
tion? Face your statistics. One man in every three* a 
“moderate drinker.” One woman in every forty. Irish- 
men a unit against you. Irishwomen very generally 
opposed to the sale of liquor. These women have 
proved it by actions which speak louder than words. 
They have repeatedly, at the peril of their lives, given 
secret information to the liquor agents appointed by the 
State for the purpose of breaking up the illegal traffic 
which brought blows and starvation into their homes. 
The most efficient detectives in our country towns have 
always been volunteer informants—the wives and 
daughters of drinking men. 

How many more abortive efforts will be needed to 
teach the temperance party its interest and its duty? 
When will they learn that an aristocracy of sex can 
never effect a permanent social reform? When will 
they learn that Woman Suffrage means temperance * 

Equally fallacious will be the efforts of the Labor Re- 
| formers to succeed upon the basis of limited suffrage. 
Monopoly in legislation can never be overthrown by 
monopoly at the ballot-box. Workingmen can never 
succeed without the aid of workingwomen. The ag- 
gregated power of capital can only be controlled by the 
aggregated power of labor. The only salvation of re- 
publican institutions lies ih the establishment of Un1- 
VERSAL SUFFRAGE, irrespective of race or sex. This 
fundamental truth cannot be disregarded. It will form 
an indispensable basis of any successful attempt te or- 
ganize a new political party. H. B. B. 





* This refers only to Massachusetts. Taking the whole couttry 
over, every other man—one in every two—is a drinking man, 
“moderate” or otherwise.—Ep. 
oe —_—_—___ 


We are receiving large accessions to our list of dolar 
subscribers. They come in clubs of twenty and thirty. 














This is right, only let it be continued. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Copies of the book containing the complete services 
of Rev. Mrs. Hanaford’s Ordination and Installation may 
be had for fifty cents each, at 52 and 37 Cornhill. 


The Springfield Republican has run through its cruci- 
ble a recent labored editorial of the New York Nation 
against Woman Suffrage, which that critical (?) paper 
seemed to consider a ne plus ultra in the way of de- 
structive argument. It drew its weapons from the 
Franco-Prussian war, and “its method of reasoning,’ 
says the Republican, “as near as we can make out, is 
this: 


‘All who vote must fight ; 
French and Prussians fight. 
Therefore American women should not vote.’ 


This is not a whit less senseless than most of the so- 
called arguments against Woman Suffrage which we 
meet in our exchanges, and it is quite as relevant. 


A hall for the free use of workingwomen, for reading 
and social purposes, has been leased and fitted up in this 
city at the corner of Lucas and Washington streets. 
Chickering contributes a piano, rent free. Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Everett donate pictures,and Mr. Thomas O. H. 
P. Burnham, of the “Antique Library” on School street, 
has furnished a good library gratuitously. All this has 
been done through the direct efforts of Miss Jennie Col- 
lins, a practical and executive workingwoman, with great 
force of*character, who is consecrated, soul, body and 
time, to the interests of workingwomen. She deserves 
great credit for what she has accomplished. She is ca- 
pable of doing a vast deal, when she sees her way clear 
to practical work and avoids side issues. 


Haven’t the masculine papers run the “jute borer” 
scare about long enough? If there is any truth in the 
bug-a-boo stories of the jute insect, that they are re- 
counting with hands and eyes uplifted with horror, men 
have as good reason to take alarm as women, For 
loads of this very same jute—a part of it consisting of 
unsalable, unfashionable and damaged chignous—have 
been taken within a few days to an upholsterer’s in this 
city, to be made into mattrasses. An insect that can 
“penetrate the skull and attack the brain” has power to 
penetrate through common ticking, into other portions of 
the body. So, gentlemen, prepare to be bored, your- 
selves, if there is any truth in the yarns with which you 
have been boring women. “Sauce for the goose, sauce 
for the gander.” 


We are desirous to ascertain how many women have 
this year been appointed upon the school committees 
throughout the State of Massachusetts. Two years ago 
they acted on the school boards of Worcester, Read- 
ing and Monroe. This year we find they have been ap- 
pointed in Scituate and Marshfield, and we think in 
Bridgewater, Palmer and Springfield. Will our friends 
residing in the towns mentioned send us immediately 
the names of the women upon their respective school 
committees, and will our subscribers throughout the 
State, furnish us the names of all towns in which wo- 
men are now acting on schoolboards? These facts are 
needed for a revision of Hon. Samuel E. Sewall’s tract, 
entitled “The Legal Condition of Women in Massachu- 
setts”"—and they are desired most earnestly. 


The Boston city officials, ever since we can remember, 
have been found fault with. Meddlesome papers, like 
the Commonwealth and Springfield Republican, instead 
of sticking to their legitimate business—praising the 
Republican party, and swallowing unbolted, the grists it 
grinds, cobs, husks and all—are continually picking 
flaws in its manner of serving the people, and its 
methods of business. Now, the Commonwealth very 
impertinently is retailing the story that “the Committee 
on the Fourth of July stinted the public with cheap 
music on the Common, but kept open house for them- 
selves and friends at Young’s from 6 A. M. to 9 P. M., 
where “poker” was the principal divertisement, alter- 
nated with liquors, wines and cigars.” What would the 
Commonwealth have? Is it possible to satisfy it? And 
what will be the next little peccadillo it will charge on 
the city government? 


At a meeting of the Illinois Press Association, held 
last week in Chicago, made up of the editors of the IIli- 
nois press, Charles L. Bangs, Editor of the Litchfield 
Monitor, advocated the admission of women into the 
printing-room, and from his own experience—which 
has been somewhat extensive—declared that women ex- 
cel as compositors. In ten years, he believed, women 
would be as numerous in newspaper offices as girls in 
public schools. In the East, women are employed very 
largely in newspaper offices—almost entirely, except on 
the dailies in large cities. In smaller cities and towns 
they are employed on the dailies—but they are always 
underpaid. His paper evoked warm discussion, which 
resulted in the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this body, lady com- 
positors, job printers, press women, or assistant editors, 
are entitled to the same remuneration that men occupy- 
ing the same positions are. 


The Laramie, Wyoming Territory, Sentinel announces 
that a respectable political meeting has been held at 
Cheyenne, lacking the usual amount of quarreling, con- 
tention and billingsgate. It was held by the women of 
Cheyenne. “It was well attended,” says the Sentinel, 
“by the most intelligent and respectable ladies of the 
town, and they organized indue form, and transacted 
their business with the regularity and precision of old 
politicians. The committee on resolutions reported one, 
which was in substance, that ‘the ladies would avail 
themselves of the political privileges and powers be- 
stowed upon them to support for delegate to Congress, 
the candidate who was possessed of a good moral char- 
acter and was favorable to woman's franchise, irrespec- 
tive of his political proclivities.’” The women desired 
to nominate Judge Howe for Congress, who tried the 
case on which the women of Wyoming acted as jurors, 





and who, not sympathizing then with Woman Suffrage, 





yet with dignity and firmness, compelled his court to 
treat the women jurors with fairness and courtesy. But 
Judge Howe is unwilling to go to Congress. Mirabile 
dictu ! 


The State Woman Suffrage Association of Connecti- 
cut will hold their first annual meeting at Hartford on 
Wednesday, September 7th. The published call states 
that “it is earnestly desired that men and women from 
all parts of the State should attend these meetings | 
whether they favor or oppose Woman Suffrage, and if 
they choose, participate in the deliberations. Our chief 
reliance for speakers will be upon citizens of the State, 
and any one desirous of speaking on either side of the 
question, is requested to communicate early. with the 
chairman of the executive committee.” This is the 
most sensible call for a Woman Suffrage Convention we 
have ever met. Ordinarily, the main dependence of 
these conventions is on imported speakers, and crowds 
gather to see and hear them, out of curiosity, as they 
would go toa menagerie. The late hearing of half a 
dozen sessions granted the Woman Suffrage cause by the 
Connecticut Legislature at New Haven, demonstrated 
beyond all cavil, that there is abundant material in Con- 
necticut to carry on a successful convention—of a 
week, if itshould continue so long. We are glad the 
Connecticut association proposes to rely on its own re- 
sources, and hold it up as a model to all other similar 
State societies. 


About two months ago a colored man, and a woman, 
graduated from the Law School of the University of 
Chicago, both passing equally creditable examinations, 
and both receiving the degree of L. L. B. The colored 
man has received a license to practice law, signed by all 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of Illinois, has taken 
the oath of office, and is now a practicing attorney-at- 
law. The woman, Mrs Ada H. Kepley, equally well qual- 
ified, with the same diploma in her hands, is refused a 
license by the Supreme Court on the ground of her be- 
ing a woman. It is not urged against her that she is 
dishonest, ignorant, incompetent or unqualified—she is 
whatin their eyes is as great a barrier to her entering 
the profession—she is a woman. Smart, educated, com- 
petent, the equal—some say the superior—of the colored 
man who was her fellow-student and fellow graduate, 
she is yet a—woman. So while he receives his regular 
fee of $10, for drawing legal papers, she is liable to a fine 
«$30, if she dare presume to draw the same papers. 
Towa and Missouri, the only other States where women 
have aspired to the law, have admitted women to the le- 
gal profession on the same terms as men—the Supreme 
Court of Illinois enjoys the unenviable distinction of be- 
ing the only court that has refused to admit woman to 
the practice of law on the sole ground that she is a wo- 
man. 


We desire to call special attention to the advertise- 
ment of the “Women’s Medical College ot Pennsylva- 
nia,” which may be found elsewhere in our columns, 
The very bitter and persistent opposition which this In- 
stitution has encountered from a portion of the Medical 
Profession, and the success with which it has main- 
tained its ground orf a solid pecuniary, as well as moral 
and professional basis, makes this in some degree a 
representative institution. This is its twenty-first year. 
The movement for woman’s medical education has 
been sustained in Philadelphia from the beginning by 
the most refined, intelligent and religious women, and 
by the noblest and best men in the community. It has 
ever been regarded by these as the cause of humanity, 
calculated in its very nature to enlarge professional ex- 
perience, bless women, and refine society. Some of 
the very best women of that city, occupying also the 
highest social position, are on the Board of Managers of 
this college and hospital—some of the most eminent 
male and female physicians are on its medical staff, and 
Board of Corporation; men like Rey. Dr. Albert Barnes 
make up its Advisory Board, and he is its chairman. 
Some fifty earnest, educated women from all parts of 
the country have studied medicine in this college this 
last year, where the facilities for a first-class, practical 
medical education are second to mone, and have gone 
forth to the work of their profession, reverently, as to 
a holy calling. Ann Preston, M. D., a name well known 
in the annals of the healing art—a name dear to women 
—is President of the Faculty, and Dean of the College. 
Write to her for farther information. 


The Universalist, in a recent editorial on woman min- 
isters, stated that the Methodist women ministers are 
preaching without ecclesiastical sanction, or license—in 
other words, “on their own hook.” We quote from mem- 
ory, not having the paper before us. In this statement 
the Universalist is mistaken. The women ministers of the 
Methodist church are regularly licensed local preachers. 
They have not been admitted to the Conference, and so 
have not a large number of male licentiates, who 
preach regularly, and who have sought admission to the 
Conference, but who, because of deficient education, for 
domestic reasons, old age, or some other hindering 
cause, have failed to obtain the standing they desire. 
Besides these licensed woman ministers, the Methodist 
church has in its communion a little host of lay fe- 
male preachers, like Mrs. Jeannie B. Willing, of IIL, 
and Mrs. Dr. Palmer, of N. Y., who are rendering that 
denomination most effective service and are one of its 
strong hands of power. Many of them are women of 
first class ability, and superior culture. Mrs. Willing, 
whom we have long known, whose husband is a Presid- 
ing Elder, and her brother a Doctor of Divinity, pastor 
of one of the largest and most influential Methodist 
churches of Chicago, is mistress of four languages, 
translates from their literature, and speaks French and 
German fluently. The women of the Methodist church 
have a sphere of action granted by no other church, and 
co>perate with men in every department, their votes 
being sought and counted on all questions, as are those 
of the male members. And no church to-day is so 
strong and powerful as is this same Methodist church. 
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Richard Grant White, in the last Galazy, has attempt- 
ed a review of Justin McCarthy’s recent able article, en- 
titled “American Women and English Women.” We 
have given extract® from it in previous numbers of the 
WomAn’s JoURNAL. To show the fitness of Richard 
Grant White to write on the subject of “American Wo- 
men,” we give the following quotation from his oracu- 
lar pronunciamento. Ex pede Herculem. 

A heavy wager might be safely laid that of the women, 
old and young, present at any large social gathering in 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany, or Buffalo, not three in 
ten could tell the name of the Governor of the State, and 
of the two New York Senators, and of the member of 
Congress from their own district. We have just "se 
through a great civil war, the result of which has been 
acomplete subversion of the Federal Constitution, and 
an entire change in the political condition of the coun- 
try, and which has cost almost every woman in the 
land the life of at least one friend or kinsman ; os a 
a like wager might be safely laid as to their knowledge 
of the questions which that war has settled. 

In nothing do women more excel than in adapting 
themselves to the persons with whom they are thrown 
in juxtaposition, and the circumstances of their con- 
dition. Richard Grant White desires never to hear a 
woman “soil her Junonian lips with political discussion” 
—and an intuitive knowledge of this peculiarity has 
probably sealed the lips of the women with whom he 
has been associated. Or, they must be women amazing- 
ly lacking in the commonest information. Which of 
these dilemmas Richard Grant White is placed in, we 
are unable to tell. Women are sufficiently ignorant of 
political matters, we admit—and as to that, so are the 
majority of men who, in voting, are largely puppets, danc- 
ing as politicians pull the wires. How many men “in 





ten” will Richard Grant White find, who know what are | 
“the questions which the war has settled?” Listen | 
once more to our oracle :— 

I have yet to see the woman who was more capable of | 
making others happy, or who seemed to be happier her- | 
self, for any other knowledge not feminine, that she | 
might and would acquire in her intercourse with the 
men of the society in which she moved. 

And pray, what is “feminine” knowledge? We know 
that the majority of men and women believe there is 
sex in guilt, and that crime in a woman is infinitely 
worse than the same crime in a man, and that it re- 
ceives severer punishment. But is there sex in knowl- 
edge too? What is masculine knowledge? And what is 
feminine knowledge? Will Richard Grant White please 
tell us? We are afraid some poor women may have 
“got out of their sphere,” in these knowledge-seeking 
days, without being aware of it, and our fright for them 
eclipses our horror of the head-boring jute insects. 
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WOMEN DOCTORS AND FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


! 

There is a demand in the United States for one thou- 
sand more woman doctors. Medical colleges of all 
schools, all over the civilized world, are gradually, by 
the increasing pressure of public opinion, opening their 
doors to woman. But the Hygeio-Therapeutic College 
claims to be the pioneer, for it has from the start—just 
twenty years ago—received ladies and gentlemen on 
equal terms. One year ago, through the Woman's Ad- 
vocate, I offered twenty-five free scholarships to such wo- 
men as desired to become physicians or lecturers of the 
Hygienic system and were unable to pay. Fifteen 
ladies availed themselves of the offer, and attended last 
winter’s course of lectures. All were weli pleased, and 
several of them are now profitably employed as nurses 
and physicians. Through the columns of the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL I desire to renew this offer. I will give to the 
first twenty-five applicants free schoiarships ($100 each) 
to the ensuing course of lectures, commencing the mid- 
dle of November next. I only require that they come 
endorsed by the editor as poor and deserving. 

Our course of instruction is very complete in Anato- 
my, with dissections; Physiology; Pathology, with clin- 
ics; Obstetrics, with demonstrations; Dietetics; Hy- 
giene; Gymnastics; Lyceum debates, etc. 

A. T. TRALL, M. D., President. 

HyGeIAn Home, FLORENCE HEIGHutTs, N.J., | 

Aug. 15, 1870. § 
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ADVERTISING NOTES. 


“Halford’s Table Sauce” is recommended in the 
strongest manner by all who have used it. For a stim- 
ulant and as an anti-dyspeptic, to season soups, fish and 
meats of all kinds, it is unrivalled. It supersedes mus- 
tard, vinegar, pepper, and all other condiments, and the 
sale of it is said to be larger than that of all other kinds 
of Sauce combined. See advertisement in another cul- 
umn. 


A carpet-sweeper is a necessity to-day, for the floors 
of all our houses are covered with carpets of greater or 
less thickness, which it is no light task to keep free 
from dust, lint and litter. A broom raises a dust, that 
settles back on the carpet, requiring a second “going- 
over,” with damp cloth, or damp broom. A carpet- 
sweeper raises no dust, is easy to work, and saves labor. 
Of all the carpet-sweepers in vogue, the very best is 
undoubtedly the “Whirlwind Carpet-Sweeper,” adver- 
tised in our column8, where its characteristics are stated. 
Before buying one, our readers will do well to examine 
the “Whirlwind,” which is rapidly superseding all other 
patents. 


The inks of Fred. D. Alling, advertised in this paper, 
have been in use in the office of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL for some time, where they are preferred to all oth- 
ers. They flow easily from the pen, are beautiful in 
color, black, red, violet or blue, are perfumed, so that a 
delicate fragrance takes subtle and permanent posses- 
sion of the paper on which they are used, and they are 
put up in neat bottles of convenient size for use. The 
“Flox” of the same manufacturer is a chemical liquid 
preparation, which completely erases all traces of ink 
from the paper, when it is desired, as well as from cloth. 





It acts in the same manner on berry and other like 


stains. The address of the agents may be found in an- 
other column. One of the courteous agents for New 
England may be found in constant attendance at the 
office. . 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Nearly one-halfthe type-setting on the Paris literary 
papers is done by women. 


Two young lady violinists have arrived in London, 
namely, Mile. Marie Tayan and Mile. Liebe. 


Miss Phelps, whose success began with “Gates Ajar,’’ 
is making more money than any other American writer. 


Mrs. Steele, sister of Hon. Roscoe Conkling, has been 
appointed by Collector Murphy, Inspectress of Customs 
at the port of New York, and is discharging the duties 
of her office. 


Charlotte Cushman has sold her real estate near Chi- 
cago, being mortally ill, with cancer, and desiring to 
consolidate her means as much as possible. She is now 
in London. 


An astute Philadelphia woman has adapted herself to 
circumstances, and turned undertaker. She has com- 
menced her lugubrious profession under very promising 
circumstances, financially. 


Bradford H. and Rebecca C. Spinner of Lynn, Mass., 
have formed a limited partnership for the manufacttre 
of shoes, for the term of three years, she-being the special 
partner, furnishing $5900 toward the common stock. 


The Commissioner of Pensions at Washirigton decides 
that where women clerks are deputized to perform the 
duties of pension agents, their sex does not disqralify 
them from administering the necessary oaths and affida- 
vits. 


Secretary Boutwell is becoming a “Sixteenth amend- 
ment” man. He has appointed Miss Abby Baker Li- 
brarian of the Treasury Department, and transferred all 
the male clerks in the library to other rooms, their 
places to be filled by women. 


A pretty American is doing hospital duty at Strasburg. 
She wears a gray felt hat with a drooping white plume, 
ablack tunic confined at the waist with a varnished 
leather belt and silver buckle, loose black trowsers to the 
knee, and Hessian boots with gilt spurs. (Perhaps!) 


Another triumph for women shines forth in the 
case of Miss Lucy Forest, an American girl, who has been 
graduated in medicine at the College de France, which 
gives her the right to practice as a physician in any part 
ofthe French dominions. 


At the German Schutzenfest in New Haven, a promi- 
nent feature in the programme was the shooting of the 
eagle by the ladies; the targes being placed on a board, 
a wooden eagle suspended a few feet from the target is 
drawn back, and being let loose, flies to the target and 
inserts its sharp pointed bill therein. Twenty-one 
prizes were given to the competitors. 


A burdensome debt of $30,000 on the new church at 
Amherst, Mass., is about to be extinguished in quite an 
ingenious manner. The sum was divided into 1200 
shares of $25 each, payable in five annual installments. 
At the first meeting of the ladies, 100 shares were taken 
by the women and children, and at last accounts only 
100 remained to be provided for. 


The sanitary condition of needlewomen is shown by 
an investigation of Dr. Letheby, the medical officer of 
health for the city of London. Their mean age is 36.4; 
that of all classes of women 54.1. Out of 1,000 needle- 
women 438 die from phthisis; of shopkeeping women 
only 127. Deaths from fever—needlewomen 106; shop- 
keepers 37. More than a fourth of the deaths of the 
children of needlewomen are from scrofula, tabes, and 
hydrocephalus. In all England the proportion is hardly 
seven percent. In 1861 there were 127,131 females em- 
ployed at the various branches of needlework in London, 
of whom 21,000 were under 21 years of age. 


The French paper, Le Droit des Femmes, published at 
Paris, gave a notice of some of Miss Robertson’s literary 
works in its last number. We quote the following from 
it: “The novels of Miss Anne Isabella Robertson, and 
especially ‘Myself and my Relatives, ‘Little Flaggs,’ 
and ‘Society in a Garrison Town,’ are occupying 
much attention. They possess a wonderful originality, 
and display great powers of thought and observation, 
besides much of poetry, of noble sentiments, and lofty 
ideas. They are the works of a true genius, and are far 
more than mere romances, each one containing lessons 
sometimes startling in their reality. She is the only 
writer of fiction in England who has opened up the same 
line of thought.” 


Mlle. Morlacchi, the noted prémiere danseuse, is a 
practical woman. A well-known manager of one of our 
theatres, accompanied by a gentleman in the profession, 
visited Morlacchi at her farm in Bedford, Middlesex 
county, Mass., a day or two since, for the purpose of se- 
curing her services for the Adelphi. They rung the bell 
at the door, but getting no answer, made bold to enter 
the house. She was not to be found. The servant girl, 
however, at last appeared, and stated that her mistress 
was somewhere on the farm. The gentlemen at once 
proceeded to navigate the same, and in- course of time 
found Morlacchi in a field digging potatoes for dinner, 
She was not exactly arrayed in a ballet dress, but in a 
much more appropriate one for the place, having the 
protection of a huge summer hat. The business of the 
visit was made known, and the terms were soon arrang- 
ed. Morlacchi then finished digging the required quan- 
tity of potatoes, and subsequently proceeded to the 
house, where hospitalities were served. These included 
a dinner, of which the potatoes she had dug served an 
humble part. Morlacchi is happily situated in a home 
of her own, which is supplied with all the comforts and 
not a few of the luxuries of life —Boston Post. 
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FOR THE FAMILY. 


HALFORD 


‘LEICESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Is capital for dyspepties. It gives the proper tone, and acts bet- 
ter than any recommended stimulant. 


Whenever you want to enjoy soup, put into a plate of it a ta- 
blespoonful of Halford Sauce. You will not again taste soup un- 
less you can have the Sauce, if you can possibly get it. The same 
thing holds good (try it once and be satisfied) of fish of all de- 
scriptions gnd of meats. @ 

“I have always been accustomed,” said a gentleman, ‘to the use 
of vinegar and mustard and pepper, and have only recently un- 
derstood how largely these were adulterated. I now use the Hal- 
ford Sauce, which I know is better and safer than all the rest.”’ 


A Physician says: ‘It is of service to dyspeptic people, and is 
healthy and appetizing to people of all ages.”’ 


Another says: “I thought the taste for the Halford must be ac- 
quired, as for tomatoes, but I found at the first trial that tomatoes 
were better by use of the Sauce.” 


Another writes: “‘My wife and children are much pleased with 
the Halford Leicestershire; and with my purchases at Park & 
Tilford’s, please have a half dozen bottles packed.”’ 


It is possible that in all the world there is found no finer Res- 
taurant than that of the Parker House, Boston. The certificate 
which we print will give the opinion of the proprietors and 
guests of that far-famed hotel. 

Parker House, Boston, Sept. 1, 1869. 

We have had for several months in constant use the Halford 
Leicestershire Table Sauce, and it has given such satisfaction to 
the guests of our House that our orders for it have been larger 
than for all other kinds of Sauce combined. 

H. D. PARKER & CO. 


“Solg from Portland to San Francisco,’’—Harper’s Magazine. 
“Best article in use.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


“No gentlemtan’s table should be set without it.’’—Frank Les- 
lie’s. 


“For family use preferable to all others.’”"—Atlantic Monthly. 

“Highly recommended by physicians.”—N. Y. Evening Post: 

“There would be few dyspeptics and no grumblers, if, with good 
lunches or meals, people would invariably season their food with 
the famous Halford Table Sauce.’’—Boston Post. 

We shall have any quantity of similar statements from papers 
all over the country as soon as the Halford is sold in their midst. 
It must be remembered that although this excellent Sauce has 
been by Mr. Halford made and sold for many years to his friends, 
and to those to whom his friends have introduced it, yet it is only 


a few months since it has been put up in the present popular form 
for large and general sale. 


THE 
Halford Table Sauce 
IS FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS, AT ONLY 
FIFTY CENTS per pint bette, 


AND IN ANY QUANTITY TO THE TRADE, 
By THE 
HALEFORD SAUCE CO., 


BOSTON. 





“FLOX.” 


AGENTS wanted at No. 4 Liszrry Squarx (Room 12), Boston 
Maas, ly Aug. 27. 


-_ HENRY MAYO & Co., ns 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, H_-liand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 6m 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 
Doubles strength in three monte, prometes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the ment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
Son: Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheuma » 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and els, and General 


wels, R 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 prt 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 81. 





NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIELKL 8s. GAMMON, 

Neo. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
FIALR-CUT MEM & WIG-MAKER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Private Kooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
atisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m July 16 


RTIFICIAL TE ! 

Inse . = a a, a e. never a, ied oil until 
used by the su r. Itis a patent ‘ining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on ody tiny making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. edo not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
always with comapiote success. The most di t cases solicited. 

TEETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrovs Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, which in 
every case will be found reasonable. 

RS. SAWYER & LANE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 

July 2. 12 Winter St., Bosten, Mass. ly 








MRS. LEYON. 
Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 


554 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 
June 18. 3m 


THE 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 


A Large, Eight-page Weekly Paper, 


FOR FAMILY READING. 


REV. J. B. HARRISON, Editer. 





Almost universally conceded to be one of the ablest and best 
religious papers in the world, containing articles from the ablest 
writers in the country, correspondence from all parts of this coun- 
try and Europe, a literary department of unrivalled excellence, 
readings for the fireside and the young, besides a fresh discussion 
of the important questions of the day, and an interesting summa- 
ry of Religious intelligence and the news of the week. 

This is one of the largest double-size Religious weeklies pub- 
lished, beautifully printed with large new type on white paper, 
and is in all respects 


A Complete Family Newspaper, 
Having for its object the Investigation and Presentation 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 
IN THE SPIRIT OF 


Christian Love and Liberty 
among professing Christians of every name and sect. 
Contributions from the best writers of the country fill its pages 
weekly. Among its regular contributors are 
REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D., 
REV. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D. 
REV. W. R.. ALGER, 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, 
REV. A. D. MAYO, 
REV. GEO. H. HEPWORTH, 
REV. CHAS. H. BRIGHAM, 
REV. A. P. PUTNAM, 
REV. C. C. SHACKFORD, 
REV. R. P. STEBBINS, 
REV. E. E. HALE, 
REV. 8. H. CAMP, 
And scores of other leading writers from all parts of the country 
such as 
ELLIOTT COUES, Pa. D., 
J.H. WARNER, 
REV. D. A. WASSON, 
And others. 


Send for aspecimen copy, and the paper will be mailed free. 
TERMS.--THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One insertion (per line). ......... css ceeeeeeeees 25 cents. 
One month 6 O scndceced cbeaedinscerseees » « 
FRACS MORES accep ccecccccetcccssepease m 
Six months 8 © Knuensnce oeendsocenetendes m * 
One year wT ITIT itt Litt tt uj « 
Special motions “6 ou cccccccccsccccccccsese 0“ 


Advertisements not exceeding 6 lines, 30 cents per line, each 
time. Space occupied by cuts, double price. Double columns, 
one and a half price. Marriage or Death Notices, 50 cents. Ad- 
vertisers are requested to send in their orders as early as 10 A.M. 
on Tuesday of each week, in order to secure their insertion. 





Address all communications on business 
J. N. HALLECK, Manager, 


Apr. 23. P. 0. Box 6695, New York City. 
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Miscellany. 


A WIFE’S STORY, 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 








“Lift me up, Katherine,” said my father, in the low, 
faint voice of extreme weakness, “I want to look out 
of the west window once more. If I ever see these hills 
again, it will be with eyes that cannot be sealed by death 
or dimmed by old age.” 

I lifted him up, aided by the young physician who had 
had the care of him during his six weeks’ illness, and 
who seldom left him now. My father was the oldest 
medical practitioner in Woodstock. In fact, the town 
contained but one other, a man of nearly the same age. 
Perhaps the rivalry of half a lifetime had not made them 
any better friends. At all events, I believe that my 
father, though he permitted me to send for Dr. Greene 
at the commencement of his severe illness, was not sor- 
ry to learn that he was temporarily out of town. In 
this emergency I had recourse to Dr. Bartholemew—a 
young man, not more than thirty, who was rusticating 
during the summer months at the village hotel, enjoy- 
ing the kindred pleasures of retirement and trout-fish- 
ing. From the first my father had been pleased with 
his manners and satisfied with his skill; though he 
had asserted that he needed no physician, and that the 
illness which was upon him was beyond the reach of 
earthly aid. Dr. Bartholomew had, in fact, filled for six 
weeks the post of nurse rather than medical adviser. 
Besides mine, his was the only face that did not seem to 
bring confusion and disquiet into the sick room. 

I was only eighteen, though my father was nearly 
seventy. I was the child of his old age, the last of seven, 
and my six brothers and sisters slept in sight of our win- 
dows, where the church spire cast its long shadow, and 
the light streamed lovingly over a sunny hill-side. My 
mother had died so long ago that I only cherished a 
memory of a sweet, kind face, a low, soft voice, a mem- 
ory as dim as our childish fancies about saints and an- 
gels. Since her death I had been my father's all, as he 
had been mine. When he was gone, I could see no love 
or hope for me in the world—no friend, no comfort. 


But my heart struggled desperately against admitting | 


for an instant the idea of his death. I read no encour- 
agement in Dr. Bartholemew’s eyes, yet for a long time 
I strove to persuade myself that there were signs and 
possibilities of recovery which only watching as anxious 
as mine could discover. 

We piled pillows behind and around him, and placed 
him, as he requested, in a position where his eyes could 
take in the range of the outside landscape. He looked 
forth long and silently. At length his gaze rested on a 
tall elm whose branches overshadowed nearly half the 
yard, and he spoke, in a dreamy, absent voice :— 

“How large it is, Kathie! I planted it forty-five years 
ago—the very day I brought your mother home a bride. 
See how young and fresh it looks! Birds sing in its 
boughs; the sun loves its greenness. Jt lives, and Ra- 
chel is still and dead beside her six children in the 
churech-yard, It will be hale and young still when I 
have been sleeping a hundred years by her side. What 
do I say? Perhaps she and I will be young also. It is 
not all of us, Kathie, that we leave under the ground. 
There is another part that feels, and thinks, and loves, 
We call it soul, for want of a better name. Perhaps 
Rachel’s soul is waiting for nine—now—out there.” 

He lapsed again into silence, but his eyes were looking 
very far off, striving, it seemed, to pierce through clouds 
and sky, to seek the soft beauty of a face as far away 
from his vision as time is from eternity. How far is 
that? Sometimes I think a breath would lift the cur- 
tain between us and the invisible ones beyond. I 
thought so then. The truth came home to me that he 
must go. I felt that his aged, trembling feet had reached 
the brink of that sea which flows forever toward the 
ocean of eternity—on this shore earth, on that—what ? 
No bridge spans those tideless waters, no voyager has 
ever returned to reveal the secrets of that land. Not 
even an echo floats back to us across the waves. I al- 
most held my breath to listen; but I heard no summons, 
no oar-plash from the ferryman of death. Did my fa- 
ther read my thoughts? He sank back against the pil- 
low and turned his eyes on me fondly. As if answering 
my fears, he said :— 

“The messenger has come, Kathie; he is waiting. I 
must go. It willnot be long before I shall understand 
all the mystery. I think I shall see Rachel. Good-by, 
dear child, good child. There is a love beyond the earth 
that will not leave you desolate.” 

His eyes lingered with a holy, clinging tenderness upon 
my face, His hand fluttered softly to and fro over my 
hair. This had been from my infancy his one habitual 
caress; but the thin, shaking hands moved very feebly 
now. At length they grew still. I thought his eyes 
were losing their look of recognition. I clasped my 
arms about him close, close. I tried to call to him, to 
beseech his blessing, to implore him to stay with me, but 
my lips refused to move. I could not speak one word. 
I dared noi look into those eyes, growing so frightfully 
dim and glassy. I buried my face in his bosom. Soon 
the doctor said, gently, 

“God pity you, poor child! he is dead.” 

My father had been buried a week when Dr. Barthol- 
emew came to bid me good-by. He had prolonged his 
stay in Woodstock a month beyond his intentions—at 
first, because of my father’s illness; and since his death , 
in order to afford me all the comfort and assistance that 
was in his power. I knew this, and felt something as 
nearly approaching to gratitude as a heart so stupefied 
by grief could experience. Al] positive emotion seemed 
swallowed up for the time by the one great wave which 
had ingulfed my life. 

I sat alone in the room where my father and I had 
passed so many evenings together. It was nearly dark 


and I had lighted no lamp. A fire smouldered in the 
grate, for it was a chilly evening in September, but I had 
not enough energy to stir it into life. I sat with my 
head upon my hands, trying morbidly to recall every in- 
stance in which I had ever failed in duty to my dead 
father; every sorrowI might have shared and did not; 
every pang I had failed to assuage. « 

I did not even look up when Dr. Bartholemew canie 
in. More than any one I ever knew he had the habit 
of respecting the moods of others. He took achair and 
sat down quietly at the other side of the hearth. Nei- 
ther of us spoke for a while, until I had begun to feel 
soothed by his silent companionship, and find it rather 
pleasant than intrusive. Then he said, in those quiet 
tones I had learned in my father’s sick-room to know 
so well, and obey so cordially and instinctively :— 

“Kathie, this is not good for you, sitting here in the 
dark with the fire burning low, and thinking, as I know 
you are, about a past which death has sealed up forever. 
I shall not like you tu do so when I am gone. You 
know I leave Woodstock to-morrow.” 

This roused me. 

“To-morrow! So soon?” I said,sadly. It seemed to 
me as if my last friend would be gone, and I thought I 
could not bear it. 

He stirred the fire till it burned up brilliantly, lit a 
lamp, and placed it on the little round table in the cen- 
tre of the room, and then came and sat down near me, 

“Yes, Kathie, to-morrow.” He looked at me search- 
ingly, with his grave, truthful eyes. “I came to Wood- 
stock because I had had a hard winter, and was in need 
of rest. Ihave staid already much longer than I intend- 
ed, and I should be tempted to stay longer still, but it is 
impossible. The friend who took my practice during 
my absence is imperatively called away, and I am need- 
ed at once in Philadelphia. Iam sorry to leave you, 
Kathie, while the wound in your heart is still so fresh 
and sore.” 

He paused for me to answer him, but my tears came 
instead of words. After a while I faltered :— 

“You were so kind to him, I cannot thank you, but 
I shall indeed feel as if I had lost all when you are 
gone.” 

Again that searching look, as if he would pierce 
through my words to my thought, and know my whole 
meaning. ‘Then a light, a gleam of something I had 
| never met in any man’s eyes before, came into his, and 
| I heard the first words of love that had ever fallen upon 
| my maiden ears. 

“T shall feel as if I had left allin leaving you. I did 
not mean to say it to-night, Kathie, but in these past 
weeks of sorrow you have grown into my heart; it is 
full of you. Some day I shall ask if you can give me 
love for love; if you will share my home and my future 
—sometime, but not to-night, You are lonely and sor- 
rowful now; you think you have reason to be grateful 
to me; and these things might mislead you, I will not 
have your auswer until, through months of absence, you 
have learned to know your own heart. But this winter 
I shall write to you—may I not?—and in the spring I 
shall come to hear what message your soul has tor 
mine.” 

I could not have answered him if I would; he had 
put it out of my power. Nor do I think I was prepared 
to tell him then that I loved him with my lifetime’s 
love; the idea was too new—too strange. So I sat si- 
lent till he spoke again, on another theme. 

“You must not live here alone, Kathie. Hdve you 
thought of any plan? I could wish all might be settled 
before I go.” 

“Yes, I have arranged that. You know Miss Willis ?” 

“What, the pattern old maid—the best woman in 
Woodstock? Yes.” 

“To-day I saw her. She is boarding with strangers 
now. You know she has been for many years an or- 
phan, without any near ties—like myself. I have asked 
her to come to me for the winter, and I think she is 
glad to do so. She will be here on Monday.” 

“This relieves me, Kathie, of much anxiety. If Miss | 
Willis is not very original or amusing, she is good, and | 
will take good care of you. With her and old Janet you 
will do very well.” 

We did not talk long after that. I was tired and ex- 
cited, and Dr. Bartholemew saw it. Soon he rose to go, 

“I shall write you every week,” he said, as we stood 
side by side before the fire, “and you must tell me all 
about your life—all that troubles, all that pleases you; 
and in any doubt or perplexity be sure I shall not fail 
you. Lonly want one promise. Itissin to rebel against 
God’s will—to give our whole hearts and lives up to de- 
spair because any human friend is taken away, even the 
dearest. We have always Heaven’s work to do, and it 
is no human being’s right to untit himself for it. Prom- 
ise me, then, that you will try to struggle against grief— 
to think of your father only as he would wish to have 








you think. You should keep busy; that is the sover- 
eign antidote for undue grief; read, and study, and keep | 
house, and make yourself useful wherever sorrow is.” | 

“You are right, I know,’ I answered, as I met the | 
kind eyes bent upon me with a look of entreaty more | 
controlling than a command; “I will do my best to obey 
you.” 

“And now I must go, Kathie.” 

He took both my hands in a strong, close pressure. | 
He looked into my face; I could not read through my 


voice thrilled me. 
“Good-by, Kathie, dear and good child! Remember, 


which you are the nearest thing on earth.” 

The next moment he was gone. I heard the outer 
door close after him while I still stood dreamily by the 
fire. I knew that for the present I should see him no 
more. He would leave Woodstock early on the morrow, 





and I should be more utterly alone than I had ever been | 
as yet. Still,l was not wretched. A fine, vague happi- | 
ness, whose presence I hardly acknowledged, thrilled | with his man’s nature, was more practical, or less satis-' by their husbands.—Portland Transcript. 





‘every pulse, and though as yet I made no plans for the 
future, knew not whether I should ever be ready to 
pledge him the faith of a wife, I felt a new glow of pride 
and heart-warmth as I said again and again to myself, 
half unconsciously, “He is good, and he loves me.” 

The next Monday Mary Ann Willis came. She was, 
in truth, as Dr. Bartholemew and common rumor agreed 
in styling her, the best woman in Woodstock. Without 
any remarkable powers of intellect or attraction, she 
had made every one love her by force of the pure good- 
ness of her heart. In her own person she furnished a 
refutation of all the calumnies everinvented against old 
maids. She abounded in good works, She never con- 
demned any, but had always an excuse where excuse 
was possible; where it was not, silence and a tear. The 
most tempting social mystery was safe from any curios- 
ity ofhers. Though no one had ever known of her hav- 
ing a lover, no true lovers wooed or wedded without her 
best wishes—her tenderest sympathy. In short, her life 
came nearer to the perfect fulfillment of the law of love 
jhan any woman’s whom I have ever known. 

I welcomed her under my roof with pleasure. In 
goodness, I was not worthy.to sit at her feet; but we 
suited’each other. We had both one gift which mascu- 
line criticism rarely accords to woman—that of silence. 
We used to sit sometimes for hours together, busy with 
book or work, without the interchange of a word. So 
far as I could, I strove to follow Dr. Bartholemew’s sug- 
gestions. I read a great many volumes of solid, useful 
reading. I forced myself to observe certain regular 
hours for study, and | tried to show kindness to every 
one within my reach who was poor or in trouble. And 
so doing, the wound in my heart began gradually to 
heal. I could not forget my father, or cease to mourn 
him; but I learned to say, with heart as well as voice, 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” 

All this time Dr. Bartholemew’s weekly letters were 
a great help to me. They were not love-letters, I 
doubt if they would have satisfied a girl accustomed to 
adulation, or familiar with the grand passion as it is por- 
trayed in novels and romances. They said very little 
about his regard for me; and yet I could read in every 
line his anxiety for my happiness—tor my best good. 
He told me a great deal about himself; of his pursuits; 
his home; his mother, who had been for several years 
his housekeeper; his profession—in short, everything 
that made up his daily lite was put upon paper for me; 
so that weekly I grew into deeper and more intimate 
knowledge of him. And weekly my soul did him deeper 
and more tender reverence, until, by-and-by, I felt thas 
my heart had gone forth trom me, and I was no longer 
my own, but another's, . 

Still, the winter days were not too many. I was sat- 
istied to do as he had told me—to think of him, and of 
what the tuture held for me. I loved to watch the 
white, still reign of snow and ice. It did not seem, as it 
had seemed in other days, chill and terrible. The snow 
folded the earth softly, and I thought it like bridal robes. 
The short days were busy and cheerful ; the long evenings 
I passed in writing to him, trying to show him my na- 
ture as it was—no worse, no better—transcribing for him 
favorite passages from my readings, and confiding my 
wildest speculations to him with as little fear as I ac- 
knowledged them to my own heart, 

And so the winter wore away, and the spring stole 
noiselessly over the hills. Her deft fingers unlocked 
the streams, and sent them dashing and leaping over 
hill-top and valley. Where she trailed her robe along 
the meadows, violets, and crocuses, and shy, pale anem- 
ones, sprang into life. Busy all the night through, every 
morning revealed some new miracle of resurrection. 
The torest trees shook forth their leaves, and the apple- 
trees hung out their blossoms, until the day of May 
came—white with starry flowers and musical with woo- 
ing songs of robins and thrushes—when he had prom- 
ised to come to me. My heart was not less tuneful than 
the birds, less jubilant than the spring. I made ready 
my home, and garnished it with flowers. I put on a 
thin summer robe—black, but not sombre. My heart 
needed no preparation. It was a woman’s heart—true, 
strong, loving for the first time—ready to welcome its 
king. 

I heard the train come in, and I knew he would waik 
quietly up to the house, so [ went out into the lane to 
meet him. I knew his quick, eager step. I saw his 
beaming face. I heard his voice :— 

“Do 1 meet my Kathie ?” 

And I taltered—*Your Kathie, yours forever!” 

Then, underneath the apple-trees, shaking down over | 
us their white, sweet blossoms, [ felt strong arms draw 
me close to a true heart. His first kiss was upon my 
mouth; and he said, beneath that solemn, overlooking 
blue sky, breaking the silence after our meeting lips :— 

“Kathie, before God, aud before the dead who loved 
you so fondly once, and 1 do believe look down on you 


fied. So he made plans for me, which I was only too 
glad to accept. We were not to be married until fall. 
He wanted me now, he said. He had little patience for 
waiting. But he would not take me to Philadelphia tii) 
autumn should bring coolness and vigor. To me, used 
all my life to the fresh breezes, the pure air, the freedom 
of the Connecticut hills, to begin life in any city in the 
summer would be trying; so far south as Philadelphia 
it might be fatal. So he would stay there and do his 
summer work; and when September came he would 
come for his reward—for me. With this arrangement 
I was well content. It would give meno more time 
than I should require for my preparations. Of these I 
do not suppose he ever thought. It would not have 
occurred to him that I could not have been ready to be 
married at a day’s or a week's notice. But I knew that 
I should have much to do, and none too long a time to 
accomplish it. In spite of the grief of parting with him, 
his farewell gave me strength. His eyes seemed to shed 
down into my heart rays of vivifying warmth and peace. 
His words lingered with me for weeks after like a bene- 
diction— 
“Good-by, Kathie, best treasure! God keep safely my 
promised wife till I come!” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE GERMAN CONSCRIPTION. 


When [ arrived early this morning at Oberlahnstein, 
that station was completely blocked up, and the large 
platform before it, viewed from my carriage window, 
was a curious and painful sight, its: length, breadth and 
depth being densely thronged with a living mass of true 
Prussian-blue humanity. All the male peasants of the 
old Nassau territory wear azure blouses, and all the fe- 
males blue cotton gowns, more or less thickly constel- 
lated with white spots; and as there must have been at 
least a thousand of both sexes, closely wedged together 
in expectation of the train that was to bear off the fight- 
ing half of the assembly from its lamenting moiety, 
things looked very blue indeed at Lahnstein. There 
were the poor, square-faced, sunburnt fellows, trying 
with a ghastly gaiety to vindicate their manhood by 
roaring out staves of patriotic songs, each couplet sup- 
plemented by a chorus of sobs from the women and 
girls clinging around them. So few minutes left, and 
so much to say before the parting that may be the last 
on earth! So few minutes, indeed! For, ere we start- 
ed in the direction of Mayence, the train bound for Cob- 
lentz glided swiftly into the station, already half full of 
“mobilized” men, who, having got over their partings, 
had rallied their ee and were cheering, singing, and 
waving their handkerchiefs, as heartily as if their goal 
were not a battle-field, but a wedding. Fine fellows, 
these, in physique and morale—broad-shouldered, stur- 
dy, bronzed youths, ranging, I should think, from 20 to 
30 years of age, and most of them already provided with 
some outward and visible sign of their military calling. 

When the train stopped, the poor folks in the sta- 
tion began to kiss and embrace one another almost des- 
perately; and I wish never to hear again a sound like 
that which. reached me from the platform. It was all 
over in a minute; the men got away, somehow—I dare 
say they scarcely themselves knew how—from mothers, 
wives, sweethearts and sisters, who were all thrust back 
to the inner part of the station; then half-a-dozen 
smart non-commissioned officers, one or two of whom 
quite simply put their coat-sleeves up to their eyes as 
they stepped forward, came to the front and told the 
draft offinto the carriages; then the miserable women 
made a rush to the steps of the carriages. And—but I 
think I would rather not say anything more about the 
closing of this tragical scene, if you please. Thank 
Heaven! our train moved out of the station betore it 
was over—and I do not think there were many dry eyes 
amongst the homeward bound tourists and invalids of 
whom our freight consisted.— War correspondence. 


WHY AMERICANS SYMPATHIZE WITH PRUSSIA. 


As to this second war between Prussia and France- 
Napoleon appears to us to have had no reasonable prov- 
ocation in the Spanish succession, and this was un- 
doubtedly not the motive, but only the pretext for the 
declaration. The motive for the declaration is the ne- 
cessity for deciding by arms which of the two shall be 
the dominant power in Europe, and the years will soon 
decide the issue for Prussia, unless France prevents that 
issue by the sword. The choice of an American be- 
tween the two parties cannot be doubtful. It does not 
depend upon the merits of the two monarchs, or our 
preference for the solid German King over the wily 
French Emperor, but upon the grand historic struggle 
between the Germanic and the Latin races. We belong 
to the great Germanic race, and hold its essential ideas 
against Latin centralization and priestcraft. We go 
against the despot, and the Pope as despot, and, there- 
fore, we go with Prussia against Napol2on. Blood is 
thicker than water, and our American blood is essential- 
ly German. whether it was of old, nurtured from sources 
in Great Britain or Germany. Prussia may be at pres- 
ent too despotic, but she is bound to work for liberty 
and progress, and even her leading Roman Catholics 
are more earnest to be Catholics than to be Roman; 
while the great majority of the French priests, bishops, 
and all, are strongly ultramontane and eager to strength- 
en the Roman ring of schemers who are conspiring to 
chain Christendom to the Papal throne. The Latin 
race, as such, has been a conspiracy against the human 
mind, and for three hundred and fifty years its leaders 
have tried to tread out the spirit of modern times. 
During that period the best thoughts have come from 
the Germanic race, in its various branches, and also the 
greatest inventions and discoveries. Jesuitism is the 
most characteristic thing that the Latin race has done, 
and Napoleonism is Jesuitism in politics and war. More 


and love you now, 1 promise to be true and faithful to | than half of the seven thousand five hundred Jesuits 


you, the dearer half of myself. I will love you well, 
cherish you tenderly, and struggle manfully with the 
world for your sake. Does my child trust me?” 

“She trusts you.” 

We went in happy, betrothed lovers; and standing 
before Mary Ann Willis, the only friend I had near 
enough to apprise, told her of the vows we had pledged. 
Did she remember a lost dream or a lost reality of her 


tears the language of his eyes, but the tenderness of his | Wn vanished-youth? Tears came into her kind blue 


eyes—I do not think they were sad ones, though—and 
her hands trembled, but her voice was clear and fervent 


when you are sad and lonely, that there is one heart to | &8 she uttered the blessing I had no one else left to be- 


stow. 

The week he passed with me was only too short for 
the rare joy he held. It was all he could spare then 
from the duties which claimed him. It was enough for 
me to be near him; to feel that he loved me—was mine. 
I did not care to frame any projects. I found sufficient 
happiness in the present without looking forward. * He, 


on earth are in France, and the Emperor's triumph over 


{Germany would be their triumph over modern progress. 


—Dr. Osgood, in N. ¥. Post. 

fies te colatite cies ~- “Se Spee eae 
ATTENTION TO WIVES. 

It is often remarked that married men appear to 
forget that their wives still prize small attentions at 

their hands, They are sometimes ready enough to be 
stow them upon other women, but seem to think their 
wives do not care for such things from them. Their 
conduct seems to agree with that of the French rove, 
who said of his wife a month after marriage, “If she 
was but another man’s wife, how tond I should still be 
of her!” But women do not forget the season of court- 
ship, and it has been said that an ideal marriage should 
be a constant courtship. It is reported in the newspa- 
pers that there is a man in New Jersey who carries this 
theory into practice. He insists on having his marriage 
ceremony repeated every year, going through the whole 
ceremony of a new dress for his wife, dinner to his 
friends, ete. Every man can’t afford to indulge in such 
a luxury as a yearly wedding, but it would gladden ~ 
| hearts and brighten the lives of many faithful wives ! 

‘the marriage day were a little more often remembere 
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A ROMANTIC MARRIAGE. 


A young and thriving merchant of Saarlouis was to 
have been married at Saarlouis to a young lady from 
Schleiz,on the 16th of July. On that morning came 
the telegraphic order of mobilization. The train carried 
off the bridegroom a quarter of an hour before the time 
fixed forthe marriage. He, like thousands of other men 
of an equally good position in life, took his place asa 
private in his regiment—the 40th Hohenzollerns—and 
cheerfully arranged with his bride that the marriage 
should take place as soon as his battalion should reach 
Saarbruck. He would then go off to the war, and she 
would return as his wife, to her home. 

The bride came yesterday with her brother to Saar- 
bruck. I had the pleasure of walking up with them this 
afternoon to watch the battalion in which the bride- 

m was to appear, pass from the high road to the 
bivouac-field, The bridegroom was there in the thick 
of the helmeted stream, and ran from the ranks and 
kissed his bride with German fervor. The men march- 
ing past looked at them with sympathetic admiration, 
but with no sign of wonder, much less of coarse derision. 
Then the bridegroom ran on to the place he had left, 
and the bride went to an officer and begged a few 
hours’ leave for the bridegroom, that they might get 
married. The officer, of course, was only too glad to 
listen to such a request from the lips of such an appli- 
cant, and escorted the bride to the colonel of the regi- 
ment, from whom leave had to be obtained. 

We saw the bride, with dark eyes more expressive 
than ever, and a shadow of apprehension over her 
broad forehead, not too German for perfect beauty, re- 
peating her request to the colonel, and winning from 
his lips of discipline the gentlest answer. The bride- 
groom was sent off on leave till mid-day to-morrow. 
The marriage will be a few hours earlier. I do not 
think that any Englishman could have witnessed the 
scene, without the thought crossing him that it implied 
such a society in the army, and such a noble simplicity 
of life, as we in England have not yet learned even to 
aspire to. 

How extraordinary and outré would it seem in England 
if we were told that a gentleman serving asa private in 
the army ran from the ranks and kissed his bride, and 
then that the bride went up before haif the regiment to 
the officers, and made the request which I have recorded! 
And what would be the behavior of the men who saw 
it take place? If it excited admiration, it would be for 
the singularity and unusualness of the thing; in Ger- 
many it was perfectly natural, and I mention it not 
because it was singular, but the reverse, because it 
caused no surprise and no embarrassment to anyone; 
because it shows what is the tone of the German army, 
in which men of all ranks serve side by side, and how 
simple and natural society is in comparison to everything 
that we are accustomed to in England. To assure you 
that this isno romance,I give, with the approbation 
of the bride and bridegroom, the names of both. The 
bride is the Friiwlein Angelica Hennig, born in Schleiz, 
in Central Germany ; the bridegroom, Herr August Britz, 
born in Saarlouis.—English war correspondence. 


HOUSEHOLD SINS. 


Some cooks will throw out the water in which meats 
have been boiled, without letting it cool to take off the 
fat. 

Bits of meat are thrown out which would make 
hashed meat or hash. 

The flour is sifted in a wasteful manner, and the 
bread-pan Jeft with the dough sticking to it. 

Pie-crust is laid by to sour, instead of making a few 
tarts for tea. 

Cold puddings are considered good for nothing, when 
oftentimes they can be steamed for the next day. 

Vegetables are thrown away that would warm for 
breaktast nicely. 

Dish-cloths are thrown down where mice can destroy 
them. 

The scrubbing-brush is left in water. 

Tubs and barrels are left in the sun to dry and fall 
apart. 

Nice handled knives are thrown into hot water. 

Silver spoons are used to scrape kettles. 

Cream is allowed to mould and spoil. 

Cotlee, tea, pepper and spices are left to stand open 
and lose their strength. 

The cork is left out of the molasses jug, and the flies 
take possession. 

Vinegar is drawn in a tin basin and allowed to stand 
until both basin and vinegar are spoiled. . 

Dried fruit is not taken care of iu season, and becomes 
wormy. 

Potatoes in the cellar grow, and the sprouts are not 
removed until they become useless, 

Pork spoils for want of salt, and beef because the 
brine wants scalding. 

Bones are burved that would make soup. 

Clothes are left on the line to whip to pieces in the 
wind, . 

Brooms are never hung up, and soon are spoiled. 


— see 


NEWPORT GOSSIP. 


a Kate Field has a sanctum in Mrs. Sanford’s palace at 
Newport. The walls and ceilings are frescoed in two 
Shades ot gray, with borders, atter the Pompeiian style. 
The floor is laid in stripes, with an intricate border of 
ash, pine and black wainut; and the furniture is oak and 
ebony, in the bamboo style. Jutting out from one cor- 
her is a square bay window containing an upholstered 
couch, and commanding a magnificent view of the har- 
bor and bay. ‘Chis window is mirrored on either side, 
and the view is reflected in such a manner that a per- 
Son occupying the couch can see in every direction. 

fhe Bostonians are, most of them, in cottages. They 
Seem to prefer the independence and seclusion of their 
own homes, rather than the gayety of the hotels. One 
of the finest cottages is owned by E. D. Boit, Esq., of 
Boston, , It is at the point on the extreme end of Beile- 
vue Avenue, and has the most extensive sea view of any 


place in Newport. The house is very elegant, and, like 
most of the houses, would come rather under the head 
of a “villa” than “cottage.” But either from force of 
habit, or a horror of ostentation—which is a character- 
istic of Boston and her people—all these elegant resi- 
dences are modestly spoken of by their occupants as 
“cottages.” 

Among the cottagers are Dr. Howe’s charming family 
—Mrs. Howe, resting a little after her winter’s work, 
and preparing for more arduous labor in the autumn, 

Mrs. James Fisk is charmingly situated in the “Carey | 
Cottage,” which she has already taken for another sea- 
son. Her stay here will be short, as she sails for Europe 
on the 20th of the month, accompanied by her niece, 
Miss Adelaide Moore, of Springfield, and Miss Harrod, 
of Boston. 

Mr. 8. B. Anthony has a place on Washington street 
which he calls “Moss Bank,” where he is staying with 
his family. With them is Mr. Osgood, of the firm of 
Fields & O > : 

In the next house, the very one, by the way, which 
Col. Higginson describes in his story of “Malbone,” Lou- 
ise Chandler Moulton is residing. That she is not rest- 
ing from her literary lubors, the New York Tribune and 
certain of our magazines show. With her, her guest 
for a few days, is Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard. of Brook- 
lyn, the new proprietor and editor of the Revolution. 

Almost across the way are Kate Field and her moth- 
er, and quite near, in his new cottage, is Col. Higginson 
and family. This little coterie at the Point seem almost 
in a different world from the people in the other part of | 
the town; but they fill their days with quiet enjoyment, 
and they can reach the gayety easily if they choose. 

There is very little display in dress, here, in compari- 
son to other seasons, but never have the ladies dressed 
more becomingly than now. They areentirely outdone 
in the matter of display by their brothers, who seem to 
be making all the show. 

Their neckties alone are marvels, and they seem to 
have taken a fancy to the brightest of scarlet, blue and 
green scarfs, They are positively dazzling. They wear 
choker collars and the shortest of velveteen jackets, and 
altogether are astonishing.—Boston Post. 





JUST FOR FUN. 

The mark Napoleon aims at—Bismarck. 

Death’s sowing-machine—the needle-gun. 

A hand-to-mouth existence—that of a dentist. 

Clap a blister on a poet, and it will make him soar. 

When the patient begins to feed more, the doctor is 
feed less. 

“Do you enjoy good health, Zachary?” “Why, yes, to 
be sure; who doesn’t ?” 

Minister Paradol was the bearer of his own dis- 
patches to the next world. 

Why have widows the right to flirt? Because the Bi- 
ble says the widows’ mite. 

Mrs. Partington, hearing of a pedestrian’s “great feat,” 
wondered if they troubled him in walking. 

A young lady in the rural districts likes Mr. Chro- 
mo’s pictures about as well as anybody’s. 

When a man is sleepy, what sort of transformation 
does he desire? He wishes he were a bed. 

A man in Boston is so short that when he is ill he 
don’t know whether he has headache or corns. 


The battle of Saarbruck— 
The King of France, with 20,000 men, 
Marched up a hill—and then marched back again. 

Why is Indian corn the best thing to keep starvation 
at bay? Because one can always make a good meal of 
it. 

A man in Elizabeth, N. J., is feeding his cow on juni- 
per berries, in a foolish attempt to produce “gin and 
milk.” 

A druggist up town has this cheerful invitation in his 
shop window: “Come in and get twelve emetics for one 
shilling.” 

If you want to take the census of the number of chil- 
dren in the street, beata drum. To ascertain the num- 
ber of loafers, start a dog fight. 

“It wasn’t so very late—only a quarter of twelve.” 
“How dare you sit there and teil me that fib? I was) 
awake when you came in and looked at my watch, and 
it was three o’clock.” “Well, isn’t that a quarter of 





twelve ?” 
An erring Indiana hen was recently found in the! 
back part of a hardware store, where the misguided fowl 
had struggled for three weeks, trying to hatch out half 
a dozen white porcelain door-knobs. She was very | 
much reduced. 
A journalist who has been spending a fortnight in 
the White Mountains says he has enjoyed himself very 
much, having fallen into six rivers, sprained his ankle, 
skinned his tace and neck, and broken three ribs, the 
first nine days. 
A ragged little urchin, begging in the street the other | 
day, was asked by a lady who filled his basket, if his pa- | 
rents were living. “Only dad, marm,” said the boy. 
“Then you have enough in your basket to feed the fami- 
ly fur some time,” said the lady. “Oh no,I haven't | 
neither,” said the lad; “for dad and me keep five board 
ers. He does the housework and I do the market’n.” 








E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 


Office, 713 Washington St.» 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- | 





traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have OnE | 
CHANCE, he will save you, Come to his office and consult him | 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 





Dr. SPear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, | 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. | 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 

Sully invited to call on Dr. Spear. 4 6m May 21. 





zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- : 


DISEASES 


— OF THE— 


HAtIRand SCALP. 
NO. 28 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
Dr. Bascock, having devoted many years to 

3 le special study of the Physiological Laws gov- 
= cates the growth, color, and health structure of 
uw 


a7 he Human Hair, is prepared, by a long and suc- 
cessful experience, to treat in a 


Scientific and Rational Manner 
all diseases of the Hair and Scalp, Loss of Hair, 


Premature Grayness. Baldness, ete. Dr. Babcock treats the Hair 
and Scalp as a physician—not upon any “One Remedy System’’— 
but adapts the remedies fo the special requirements 0) each case, 
He devotes his attention exclusively to di of Hair and 
Scalp. Consultation free. 

& Send for Circular. June 25. 


- - WORK FOR THE LADIES. 


CHOICE OF ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 
For any lady willing to 
WORK AT HOME, 
To pay for one. 
Good Operators make $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


We sell our own Machines, and if the work is not furnished as 
agreed, you need not pay for the Machine. Plenty of time given. 


Willard & Cutter, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 


265 Washington, cor. Winter Street (up stairs). 
June 4, - i 3m 








tfeow 





THE ORIGINAL 


Russell Hallett, 


LATE OF THE CONCERNS OF 
HALLETT, CUMSTON & ALLEN, 


MALLETT & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


143 Tremont Street 1438 


Between Temple Place and West Street. 
June 4, Opposite the Common. 38m 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Sealp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success, 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS, 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill, She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

July 2. Office-=292 Washington St., Beston. ly 
FRED. D. ALLING’S 
CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also “Flox,’’ a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No. 4 Liserry Square (Room 12), 
Boston. ly Aug. 13. 


WORK! WORK! WORK! 


Given out which may be done at home to pay for any 


First-Class Sewing Machine. 


We have more work, a greater variety, and pay better prices 
than any other company in Boston. The work consists of all 
kinds of 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, SUITS, WRAPPERS AND 

APRONS, GENTS’ COATS, PANTS, VESTS AND SHIRTS. 

We make a specialty of our manufacturing department, conse- 
quently are not liable to be out of work. 

(ay Call on or address 


ENGLEY & RICE, 


130 Tremont St., cor. Winter, 
June 11. BOSTON. 8m 


A. M. MecPHAIL & CO.,, — 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


No. 385 Washington street. _ 6m 
SILVER MEDAL 
Awarded to 
MRS. B. A. STEARNS, 


B\ for her IMPROVED FOLDING 
} DIAGRAM, the most complete 
method for cutting Ladies and 
Children’s dresses ever offered to 
tie public, and will be sent by mail 
(postage free), with full directions 
for use, on receipt of $1.50. Ad- 
dress Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, Acton 
Centre, Mass. 
Agents wanted on very liberal terms. 3m July 2. 


NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
157<-=Tremont Strceto-~=2157 
New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods, 
GEV. W. WARE & CO., 
Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 


~ MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 

May 21. ly 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE tNs, 

No. 5 Pemberion Square (Reom 23), Boston. 

Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 

Epwarp G. STEVENS. 
June 2. 











May 14. 

















Mary E. rem, 
m 
DON’T WEAR TEETH 


Covering Oe roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 


ed WITHOUT, by 
BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 
_May Zl. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street, ly 


MRS. PAIGE, 
Teacher and Author of fey, Ingue ve and Eclectic 
Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 


Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Reference—O. Dirson & Co. ly July 2. 








THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 


Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where all 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared. 

Each MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement of 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines, 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express will 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to sult Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


J. B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gey. Acer 
July 16. 6m 


DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
(G?" Dentistry in all its branches. 6m May 14. 
MARS TON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street 
BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 
MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammerinys, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O, 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 


Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 
June 18. ‘i 38m 








REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE, 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 ‘l'emple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E. VARNEY, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory 


ly July 16. 


‘SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. _ 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience tu bear upon 
the cure of all - o 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE O70 Fepmens Sores, = Binsin 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. ~o ly woh Jan. 165. 
a! TURKISH BATHS, 


1427 Washington Street, 








BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 


Hoi, ,... «ir without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Resterative, Luxurious! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lapirs—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GenrLemen—6 to 84 
A. M., 2 te 9 P. M., and until 11 Myer 4 and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay28 


PIANO FORTES. 

BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO., and AMER- 
ICAN PIANOS, of New York, ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 

New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave, #250; New Seven Octave, 
Carved Legs, $275; Rich Carved Cases, #300. Second-hand Pi- 
ones, prices. A large assortment of Piano-Covers and Stools, 
very low. 

Up stairs, 296 Washington Street, Beston. 

Mar. 12. 6m A. -LADD & CO. 





THE “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” | 
Paintings, by Mrs. J. A. Day, are on free exhibition at 
149 (A) Tremont St., Beston, Room 8. 


A truthful representation of the scenery described in the song. 
June 4, 3m 


DR. N. KENISON & SON, 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 
57 he ry Place, 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861, 

CORNS, 25 cents each, NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Kefers to 

physicians and surgeons of Boston and ee: 
ay. 


ours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Open on Sun ly May 7. 





HOMEOPATHIC 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
WAN LISD, 
MPEUENT WOMEN 


OOM 
As SOLICITORS, to insure the 200,000 women and children in 
New England who need insuranee. The success of this company, 
its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its liberal com- 
mission, afford a rare opportunity for female enterprise. 
J. W. T. T ral Agent for New England. 
June 18." “Oifice 130 Tremoat St, Boston, 3m 


ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANIEand MATERIALS 

for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie rrex. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphaniefor 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &e., &¢. 

MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 851 
WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Meet 
May 28. y. 


S. CURTIS, 
(Formerly Mrs. Carter,) 
Fashionable Dress and Cloak Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Room 8, Boston’ Dresses titted for $1.00. 
Suits cut, basted and stitched for $2.00. 3m June I, 
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A. J. BOYER, GENERAL WESTERN AGENT. 
Post Orrice Appress, Dayton, Oun10. 


OUR FAIR. 








“It is to be hoped the ladies’ department of Fine Arts bring needlework to the fair—the decalogue lays no 
will be filled with a greater variety of embroidery, fancy such command upon you—the Sermon on the Mount 


knitting and patchwork, than it was last year. Also, 
more specimens of canned fruit, butter and cheese. 
Ladies cando much toward making our fairs success- 
es, if they will only use the gifts God has given them, 
and”— 

And the needles he has placed in their hands, no | 
doubt the editor would have added, if he had been sure 
those tapering bits of steel (“warranted not to cut in the | 
eye”) were of celestial origin, and put between the thumb 
and forefinger of girl-babies, as gold spoons are said to 
be in the mouths of the lucky born. 

Such an appeal will call our old lady to arms again, 
“with a sound of no denial.” Last year this same ven- 
erable dame, with malice prepense, sewed together two 
thousand two hundred and fifty tiny bits of calico, in 
the shape of stars, diamonds and leaves. One fourth of 
the year was spent devising patterns, and three fourths 
in accomplishing the pleasant task her artist skill had 
planned. The combined ingenuity and wisdom of the 
family were brought to bear upon those fragments of 
“fadeless Merrimack,” and when at last the cotton chaos 
resolved itself into use and beauty, the old lady’s eyes 
beheld, and “it was good.” “Wish I had as many dol- 
lars as I have pieced quilts,” she said, surveying the 
marvel of handicraft; “I begun when I was only five 
years old, and [ don’t mean to stop so long as I can hold 
a needle.” 

Those patchwork quilts were her poems—“Odes to 
Memory”—and we found ourselves interested in her rem- 
iniscences, every block a story. She had sewed togeth- 
er fragments of past . hope, bereavement, joy, love 
and disappointment, and stitched them neatly on a 
ground of pure white. And so to her eyes and ours, it 
was not a patchwork quilt spread out before us, but a 
history, and we could but ask, if ours was thus written 
out, even in calico, would we dare stamp it on purest 
white ? 

She took the premiam—$5.00. “I never had so much 
money before in all my life—I mean to do with it as 
I please. Of course, I've always had victuals and 
clothes, but he gave them to me. But this money I 
can use as I like—earned it myself,” said the good wo- 
man, caressing the bill as if it were a baby. 

She did not say this complainingly. She would as 
soon have questioned “the doctrine of election” as the 
power that had withheld five dollars from her. All her 
years of patient, untiring labor in a new country, the 
rearing of eleven children, and “I never had a hired girl 
in all my life,” had never so much as dropped into her 
palm five dollars to spend at will. Atseventy-three the 
hard, tired hand received the little sum, and the faded 
blue eyes brightened over the treasure. What happi- 
ness might it not have conferred years ago? Some lit- 
tle souvenir for a friend, a toy for the baby, a gift to the 
husband, a sense of benefaction to herself, all for five dol- 





which she could never sepest. But for two novel de> | 
signs for mats, one would not know a year had slipped 
by, since last he stood looking at woman’s work. 
Women, did it ever occur to you, that a monster you will say 
cabbage head, grown by you, was more suggestive of 
peace and plenty, than a puppy worked in Berlin wool ? 
That the “early rose,” planted and cared for by you, was 
more delicious, and suggestive of health, than a rose 


wrought on flannel? You are not absolutely bound to 


does not hint it. 
Board” or the editor says, but take to the exhibition 


ahead. If nothing better is available, (and can there 


| be?) carry your plump, crowing baby, and one pocket | man Suffrage Association to be held ? 


b hold a premium for the one that has never tasted 

rs. Winslow (“she’s a syrup”) or been tortured by un- 
pesetonrene clothing. MIRIAM M. COLE. 
SIDNEY, OHIO. 


SEX AND 1 ND WAGES. 


The Board of Education n of St. Louis have decided 
that when a woman does the same work as a man, and | 
equally well, she is entitled to the same pay. 
The only two female principals of public schools of 
the highest grade in the city of St. Louis were receiving 
salaries of $1,400 per annum each, while the male princi- 
pals of the same class had $2,000. An amendment to 
equalize the wages of the same classes of teachers was 
warmly opposed on various grounds. One gentleman 
objected because there was not another city in the 
Union where female teachers had such high wages; 
another, because “women could not do the work of 
men,” and men needed a costly preparation, and had to 
stand a more critical examination, before they could be 
first-class principals. But it was argued on the other 
side, and admitted by the Board, that the ladies in ques- 
tion were preéminently capable and successful, and 
that their services were intrinsically as valuable as those 
of the highest grade male principals. When the vote 
as taken, eleven voted for the amendment, and eight 
against it. We congratulate St. Louis on setting such 
an example to the country at large—one which we hope 
will be generally and promptly followed. Let us be just 
before we are generous, and give to»workingwomen the 
inalienable right of fair play. 
Now, per contra, for Chicago. “A year ago,” says the 
Chicago Post, “a man resigned his situation as a profes- 
sor in one of the Chicago schools. His salary was $2,- 


that it was growing too loc 
altogether the fault of the Western peo-| 4 New AND VALUABLE WORK FOR 


ple. 

I had a delightful visit from Mrs. Dr. Cutler when 
she was here, and a pleasant call from Mrs. Margaret V. 
Longley the other day. 
of our workers! 


land. She is the 
She writes me that she is so full of new impressions and 
ideas that it is almost impossible to write them in detail. 
Never mind what the “Agricultural | Her first letter appeared in the St. Louis Democrat, last 
Sunday. She met Mrs. Kate N. Doggett in London, 


something that shows that you have taken one step ona S has conspired to make her summer de- 


| lecture field. She is very creditably spoken of as a pub- 
Other women in the State are preparing | yaoi), ei 
Indianapolis & St. Louis Express... ......sceccscccsseees 8.00 p.m, 


I shall be delighted to nom a inner office of the | 


JOURNAL in St. Louis, for I think the WoMAN’s = 
NAL ought to be a national . Thad begun to 


Western Advertisements. 





in its character, wale 


How delighted I am to see any 
They seem like dear sisters. 

Miss Beedy is having a most delightful time in Eng- 
guest of Mrs. Peter Alfred Taylor. 


Where is the Annual Meeting of the American Wo- 


Yours very truly, Mrs. W. T. HAZARD. 
Str. Louts, Mo., 2644 Olive St. 


—<—— 


THE WORK IN INDIANA. 


The June convention gave the work in Indiana a 
fresh impetus, and preparations for energetic work dur- 
ing the fall and winter are being vigorously prosecuted. 
Several able lecturers have been active for some weeks, 
despite the oppressively hot weather. Dr. Ellen B. Fer- 
guson, of Richmond, and Mary Thomas Clark, of Cam- 
bridge, have spoken recently at Chesterfield, Greenfield, 
Spiceland, Carthage, and other places. Dr. Ferguson, 
who is chairman of the executive board, is awakening an 





WOMEN. 


THALEIA: 


WOMAN: 


Her Physiology and Pathology, in connection with Mater 


nity; also, The Effects on Offspring of Temperamental 
Incompatibility between Parents. 
With the Laws of True 
PHYSIOLOGICAL RE-PRODUCTION, 
And directions for the subsequent 
MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


BY MRS, T. H. KECKELER, M. D. 
Address 
A.T. & T. IH. KECKELER, 
152 Broadway, Cincinnati, O. 


Aug. 13. Sent by mail postpaid for $3.00. 4m 





interest in many localities not hitherto penetrated to any 
considerable extent. She is an active, energetic worker, 
excellent and forcible speaker, and fine writer. Miss Bur- , 
lingame, of Dearborn county, is preparing to enter the 
lic speaker. 
themselves for the work the coming season, and all in 
all, much good, it is certain, will be accomplished during 


A CHICAGOAN having written to one of the papers, 
complaining of unnecessary severity on the part of the 
constable who recently arrested Lydia Thompson in 
that city, the intelligent public official sends a card to 
the paper,in which he declares “that the statements 
made by the man Summerfiel in regard to ine being 
Drunk or Brutal are false and malicius—that I treated 
the woman with kindly consideration in the discharge 
of my duty, and as a gentleman would to the most re- 
speckful of the opposet sex.” 





200. Five young men and one young woman applied 
for the vacancy. After a severe examination in all the 
branches involved, the woman was found to be the 
most completely qualified, and won the place over all 
her competitors. She stands in her predecessor's place 
to-day, doing his work as acceptably as he did; and she | 
receives a salary of $1,000—8$1,200 less than he! Either 
of the men whom she distanced in the examination 


didate. 
you are better qualified than either of these young men, 
but we will pay you $1,200 less.” 
ture, taste and ability ; 


to convey instruction. 





lars! Not necessary, we know, but Oh! have you nev- 
er known one starving on the necessaries of life ? 

What need the editor had of calling women to great- 
er activity we cannot see. 
end to embroidered skirts, 
which patient fingers had traced delicate buds, leaves 


little merino dresses on 


and vines in gay colored flosses; tidies of all shapes, | 


patterns and colors, knit when the worker should have 
been resting or reading; mats; cushions fit for the Sul- 
tan; knit counterpanes, looking like a beach strewn 
with dainty shells, and other feminine inventions too 
many to mention, testified to the industry of women. 
What books are to readers, this kind of labor is to those 
who love it. 
home and adorn children, yet we can but deprecate 
them, for they are made at the expense of something 
better. We know the women who exhibit such work 
every September, and their minds are as fallow as the 
fields lying west of us. 
the day, and when evening comes find recreation not 
in books and conversation, but in needlework. 


cannot afford to do this. 


to reading 


bet ?” has not been satisfactorily answered. 


Last year there seemed no | 


And though these fancy articles decorate a | 


They 
If reading makes one wiser 
and happier, then their spare moments should be given 
; but if reading improves one no more than | 
embroidery does, by all means let them choose the lat- 
ter, for, with the prevalent notion of woman’s sphere, 
men are more wiiling to buy floss and zephyr for their | 
wives, than books. “Ought women to learn the alpha-| 4 pundred delegates being present. 


“This is only one of scores of cases in the city and tens 
| of thousands in the country. The revelation of such in- 
| justice is enough to make every white man _ blush. 
What reason is there, nay, what excuse is there, for the 
unmanly discrimination? How can a member of a 
school board hold up his head in the community, while 


weak, and giving it to a man because he is strong?” 


THE NATIONAL LABOR CONGRESS AT CINCINNATI. 


}in attendance at the National Labor Congress at Cin- 
| cinnati on Monday, when it opened. R, T. Trevellick 


presided. 

| Mr. Lane, of Massachusetts, objected to the admis- 
| sion of Mrs. Sarah Hathaway, of Chicago, late of New 
England, on the ground that she did not represent a 
body comprised in the call. A motion to refer Mrs. 


a . - . . . . 
hey are not our women of | Hathaway's credentials to a special committee was 
wealth and leisure, but a poorer class, who work through finally made. 


admitted her to a seat. 


colored man. He was finally admitted. 


We are glad to see 
that women and colored men obtained admission te 


Every year finds machinists with new and useful in- | ¢),3, convention. 


ventions, or improvements on their old ones. 


From a 





















clothes-pin to a threshing machine, there is evidence of 
thought and design, and, too, there is inspiration in such 


tered into it. Henceforth it takes an honored place 
among machinery, and the inventor receives his re- 
ward. 

The stock-raiser is equally sure of recompense. With 
commendable pride he exhibits the purest Morgans, Al- 
derneys, Suffolks and South Downs, descanting upon 
their individual excellencies, until one feels that with 
“judicious selecting” perfection may be attained among 
lower animals. Everywhere there is proof of scientific 
farming and gardening, and each succeeding year shows 
something better and better achieved by men. But in 
the “‘ladies’ department” there is nothing either new or 
better. The same old paintings decorate the walis, the 
same kinds of needlework lie upon the tab!es, the same 
“patchwork” quilts depend from the ceiling. It is as if 
a paralysis, long ago, nad struck the cunning from wo- 
man’s fingers, and left these memorials of her skill, 








work—it is not basely mechanical, for a mind has en- | 


MISS MARY E. BEEDY. 


Miss Mary E. Beedy is a teacher in the St. Lonis High 
School, a lady of rare cultivation and refinement, and 
possesses unusual ability as a literary woman and edu- 
cator. No lady of St. Louis is more highly esteemed, 
or receives more distinguished consideration from its 
scholarly and thoughtful people. Miss Beedy is a prom- 
inent advocate of Woman Suffrage, and, though averse 
to public speaking, she has, under great outside pres- 
sure, delivered some two or three very able addresses, 
which are among the most finished speeches of the 
kind. She is passing the summer in England, whither 
she went for relaxation from hard work, which had 
somewhat impaired her health, and that she might put 
herself en rapport with the English workers in the same 
cause. We have been hoping to receive a letter from 
her for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and one has to-day 


ard, of St. Louis. We shall publish the letter next 
week. Mrs. Hazard writes as follows :— 





would have received $2,200 salary, and one of them | 
would have gained the place if she had not been a can- | 
And the Board deliberately said to her, “Here! | 


She is a lady of cul- | 


of manifold and unusual acquire- | 
ments; and she knows how to command order, and how | 


robbing a woman of a thousand dollars because she is | 


Seventy-three delegates, including four women, were | 


She read the constitution of the society | 
which sent her, and by her credentials claimed that she 
represented the Working Women’s Coéperative Bureau | 
of Chicago, and the Congress adopted the report and | 


On Tuesday there was a storm in the meeting on ac-| here, she is the mst logical and convincing. 
count of the proposition to admit John M. Langston, a | 


The attendance at the Congress was small, only about | 


come to hand; through the agency of Mrs. W. T. Haz- 


tate 
| D. B. WELLS, of Grand Rapids, Mich., writes at the 
foot of a business note as follows :— 
Permit me to say that I have never read any paper 
with such hearty commendation as the WoMAN’s JouR- 
| NAL. I wish it all the prosperity it deserves. I feel as 
if its editors and contributors were personal friends, so 
often do they speak of those subjects which are so full 
of interest to me, in accordance with my own thought. 
| wish them all eminent success. 


| ——— 


| SAN FrRANctIsco has as many liquor saloons as Chi- 





| eago. with only half the population. 


State 


CONCERNING WESTERN WOMEN. 


Two young ladies acted as Assistant Marshals at the 
Fourth of July celebration at Fenton, Mich. 
Several Chicago merchants engage young ladies to 
| collect their outstanding accounts, who succeed better 
than men. | 
The Warren, Ohio, flax mill, owned by Mrs. Camp & | 
, *e ¥ | 
| Randall, employs one hundred hands, and turns out 
10,000 yards of cloth per week. 





St. Paul has a working-woman’s building society, for 
the negotiation of homestead loans. It is needless to 
add that its benefits are confined to women. 

Miss Green, of Alliance, Ohio, has been admitted to 
the government printing office on piece work. This is 
the first female compositor ever employed in that estab- | 
lishment. | 

Colorado has a community of “Humanitarian Pio- | 
neers,” one of whose laws prohibits celibacy, above the | 
age of 25 in man, and above the age of 21 in woman, as 
“outrageous to human dignity and welfaré.” 

The Eastern Star, or Ladies’ Masonie Degree, is rap- 
idly spreading in the Northwestern States. Mississippi 
| has already seven chapters, and Missouri three. On the | 
Pacific coast, there are, in California, two chapters, and | 
in Washington one. | 

In the Convention of County Superintendents of the | 
| Third District, held at Manchester, Lowa, last week, two | 
lady Superintendents—Miss Julia C, Addington, of Mit- | 
| chell county, and Mrs. Gates, of Black Hawk county— 
took a prominent part. 

Laura De Force Gordon, says the Figaro, the ora- 
| tor, is lecturing on Woman Suifrage in the State of 
Nevada. Of all the woman orators that have ever been 
She is 
worth far more than her weight in gold to the society, 
land. if not a woman, would be heard with attention and 
| consideration in the British House of Lords. 

Cheyenne women held a caucus, last week, and re- 
solved to support for delegate to Congress “the candi- 
»| date who is possessed of a good moral character, and is 
favorable to woman’s franchise,” although one of the 
members strongly objected to the first part of the reso- 
lution, on the ground that sending a good moral man to 


the man himself was certain to be ruined. 


New York Theatre, has received her final certificate of 


aliens in some of the United States—and so that she 
may defend her ownership of copyrights. 


naturalized citizen of the United States,” 
why it does not confer upon her the 


Congress was not only casting pearls before swine, but 


! 

Miss Lucy Rushton, an English actress of considera- 
ble repute, who has resided in this country five or six 
years, and who was for some time the owner of the 


But as her 
certificate declares that she “is hereby admitted to all 
and singular the rights, privileges and immunities of a 
we do not see 
“right, privilege or 
immunity”—whatever it may be considered—of voting. 


DAYTON AND UNION RAILROAD. 
On and after MONDAY, May 30, 1870, until further notice 
rains will run on this road as follows :— 

LEAVE DAYTON, 


Freight and Accommodation. ............660seee ceeeees 8.20 a.m. 


Senn eneces. 60 $00:009.00009000 00e00000000 Ree Gale 


RETURNING, ARRIVE AT DAYTON, 


the coming fall and winter campaign in Indiana. Freight and Accommodation. ..........6:seeeeeeeeeee «+. 7.55 p.m, 
DAYTON, On10. A. J.B. Indianapolis & St. Louis Express. .......666.. cece eeee eee 5.30 p.m. 
——— Indianapolis & St. Louis Mail. .... 0.6... cece cece eeee ees 10.05 a.m, 


The 10.20 A.M. and 8 P.M. trains make close connection at Un- 


ion for Chicago and the Northwest; also Indianapolis and St. 


Louis. S. R. STIMSON, Sup’t. 
W. BOMBERGER, Gen’! Ticket Ag’t. 
Aug. 13. ait 


NEW BATH ‘ROOMS! H 
We would sepesttdlly inform the public that we have just fitted 
up several elegant BATH Rooms. We solicit a generous patron- 
age. Price of single bath, 30 cts., or 4 tickets for $1. 
PFANNER & BRO., 
281 Third St., DAYTON, O. 20t 








Aug. 13. 


B. G. BURROWS, 
STATIONER AND JOB PRINTER, 
No. 66 Jefferson St., Dayton, O. 


Fine Stationery for Ladies—a specialty; Fine Initial Paper and 
Envelopes; Wedding and Address Cards; Counting-house Sta- 
Conery; generally. y Aug. 13. 


J. H. HALL, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
54 Main St., above Second, DAYTON, O. 
Aug. 13. All work warranted as represented. 20t 


BE CKEL HOUSE, 


Cerner of Third and Jetferson Sis., 


DAYTON, O. 


FPRANKE P. ILOwD, Prop r, 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 
This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 
The proprietor has determined that the “TABLE DE Hore”’ 


this house, and every department of the “Cuisine,” shall sustain 


| a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 


Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 


Aug. 13. 3dt 


J.J. B. fe 5 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-ateLaw; 
DAYT'LON, OO. 

OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 13. 2it 


S. B. J.A.S8. 
BOLTIN & SHAUK, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-eLaw; 
DAYTON, ©. 


Aug. 13. OFFICE—84 Main street, (up stairs). 21t 


CLEVELAND 


HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
COLLEGE. 
JOINT MEDICAL EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 
The Faculty of the 
CLEVELAND HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL COLLEGE 
Offer to Women desirous of obtaining a 


MEDICAL, EDUCATION, 


And who are willing to abide by the same requirements that are 


naturalization in the Clerk’s office of the Circuit Court | ‘ . ‘ 
: ‘he? . : P tas | made of the other sex, the opportunity of attendance upon their 
in Chicago. She obtained this certificate to enable her to | ™“°°% “1 oh PP y Pp 
hold real estate in her own name—a right denied to 


2ist Annual Course of 
— OF — 
LECTURES. 
Preliminary Course commences 


SEPTEMBER 27th, 





“PARTICULAR NOTICE. | 


We have enlarged our Sewing Machine Rooms at the old stand, 
106 Tremont street, and with increased facilities we are prepare¢ 


most convenient place in the city. 
June 11. 3m JOHN D.CLAPP & CO. 





to offer all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on very easy 
terms by instalments, and special inducements to cash customers. 
Remember the number, 106 Fremont street, first floor, the 


and the Regular, 

OCTOBER 11, 1870. 
- For particulars address 
Ii. FE. BIGGAR, M.D., Registrar, 


Aug. 18. Park Place, Cleveland, O. 6t 
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